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Wanted Workers! 


WRITINGS AND ADDRESSES OF 
AUSTIN CRAIG 


VOLUME I 


Edited by; 
Rey. Martyn Summerbell, D. D., LL. D. , 


One of the best books issued by this Association. 
Craig was a remarkable minister and educator 


position therein. ‘‘When he went to Antioch College 
as professor and college chaplain, he was also pastor 
of the Christian Church in Yellow Springs. When he 
was elected president of Antioch College the action 
was based upon the fact that he was the ripest scholar 
in the Christian Church. During the last sixteen 
years of his life, for which all the rest seems to 
have been a happy preparation, he served as the first 
president of the Christian Biblical Institute,’’ says 
Dr. Summerbell. Horace Mann once styled him “a re- 
ligious genius.” ‘‘His whole nature ran to thinking 
and his thought was essentially spiritual. The Bible 
was to him the great textbook of life—divine and 
human—and all that he knew and all that he was 
were concentrated in him in finding out God’s mean- 
ing.” He was a master of English prose. His 
sentences flow with the limpidness of a meadow 
brook, His expressions are clear because of the 
clarity of his thinking. 

This volume contains twenty-four chapters, eight 
half-tone illustrations and 434 pages. Published price, 


. 


WRITINGS AND ADDRESSES OF 
AUSTIN CRAIG 


VOLUME II 


Edited by 
Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D. D., LL. D. 


A companion to Volume 1, and just as valuable a 
book, There are thirty chapters and 414 pages. 

The person who does not have Austin Craig’s 
“Writings and Addresses,” and does not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of getting them on this 
Special offer, is overlooking the best book offer we 
have made. Published price, $1.50. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
Studies From the View-Point of 
“Our Father” 

By Rev. Thomas Holmes, D. D., LL. D. 


This is a book of twenty-one studies or chapters 
from a new viewpoint. ‘The theory that the King- 
_of God is based upon and sustained by his 
Mnipotence—that it is practically a military despot- 
»,™, has prevailed from the day the suggestion of 
such a Kingdom was first made to the human mind 
the present time... Instructed by the events 
that followed his ascension, the apostles soon appre- 
ended the spiritual nature of the Kingdom, as is 
evident from their writings; but even to the present 
day the theory has prevailed that, though spiritual 
in its nature, it still stands upon his omnipotence. 
++. The author of this book thinks this theory has 
its day. He believes the fulness of time has come, 
when Christian men, and all men, can understand 








the Christian Church, and held a representative . 


Just Among Ourselves 


Short Hours! 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER FOR 30 DAYS 


E will give any of our subscribers their choice of any one of the books listed 
below, for every new subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty secured and 
sent us at the regular subscription price, $2.00 the year. 

accompany every order and mention of this “Special Offer” be made. 
Act quickly, as this offer applies only to our present stock of these books. 
Address all orders to The Christian Publishing Association, 


Big Pay! 


Full remittance must 


Dayton, Ohio. 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 


that the acme of almightiness is the omnipotence of 
infinite love. Hence his point of view in his studies 
of the Kingdom of God is ‘Our Father.’ ”’ 

Dr. Holmes produced a thoughtful and valuable 
work, well worth reading and preserving. It is bound 
in blue cloth, and contains 314 pages. Published 
price, $1.25. 


DICK HALEY 
By Rev. O. B. Whitaker, D. D. 


A thrilling story of poverty, heroism, and suffer- 
ing, dealing with real life and a problem of our 
public schools. 

A paragraph from the preface: “How often has 
my heart ached, and how often have I wept over the 
life of Dick Haley, and at its close how deeply did I 
feel that the curtain had fallen—the lights were out! 
Jf the curtain rise on better possibilities for the less 
fortunate, though not less valuable, children of our 
land; if the lights of true love and sympathy burn 
brighter, and cast upon the mountains of prospect a 
fuller and better and more hopeful glow for our 
friendless, fatherless children of poverty in our great 
public schools, the effort and the sacrifice are not 
in vain.” 

Fourteen chapters, nine half-tone illustrations, 230 
pages, cloth binding. Published price, 65 cents. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ABRAHAM 
SNETHEN, THE BAREFOOT 
PREACHER 


Elder Snethen was an interesting and successful 
pioneer Christian minister, and the story of his life, 
told in his own plain words and simple fashion, 
affords pleasing and profitable reading. The material 
for this book was compiled by Rev. Mrs. N. E. Lamb, 
and edited by Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., who says 
that a distinguished member of the Ohio State Senate 
once told him that he had never listened to a public 
speaker who could, for so long a time, hold the un- 
broken attention of an audience, as could the ‘‘Bare- 
foot Preacher.” 

The book contains seventeen chapters, 296 pages, 
and is bound in blue cloth. Published price, $1.00. 


BIBLE DOCTRINE—WM. KINCADE 
(Fourth Edition) 
Edited by Rev. S. Q. Helfenstein, D. D. 


A presentation of the Bible doctrine of God, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, Atonement, Faith, and 
Election, to which are prefixed some thoughts on 
Natural Theology and the Truth of Revelation. 

The editor says: “The object of the republication 
of this work is to put into the hands of young men 
preparing for the ministry, a manual by which they 
may be guided in an easy manner to the acquire- 
ment of those theological truths, the knowledge of 
which is so indispensably necessary for a minister of 
the gospel. The work may, however, be read and 


studied by Christians generally.” 

“The reading of Kincade will make dyed-in-the-wool 
Christians,’ said one of our ministers. 

It contains 384 pages and is cloth bound. Published 
price, $1.00. 
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ETHICAL SCIENCE 
By Rev. Thomas M. McWhinney, D. D. 


These lectures were delivered at Antioch and Union 
Christian colleges and Christian Biblical Institute, 
treating Ethical Science and’ Christian Ethics as 
synonymical. Their subjects are: God’s Benevolent 
Character; Rightness; Oughtness; The Mightiest 
Truth; Success; Exegetical Philosophy. The book 
has 262 pages and is cloth bound. Published price, 


75 cents. 
TRIUMPHS OF FAITH 


Incidents from the Evangelistic and 
Pastoral Field 


Edited by Rev. N. Del McReynolds and 
John N. Dales, M, A. 


Twenty-four ministers of the Christian Church 
tell of these incidents and events in the 84 pages 
of this book, which is “handy” size and has green 
cloth binding. Published price, 50 cents. 


FORTY YEARS ON THE FIRING LINE 


or 
Scenes, Incidents, and Experiences Along 
the Way of a Soldier of the Cross 
By Rev. J. Pressley Barrett, D. D. 


The secondary title indicates the nature of this 
book’s contents, written primarily for those who love 
truth and fear God, and feel their need of edification 
in the way of the earthly life as a preparation for 
the life which is to come. It is not an autobiography, 
neither is it a history of a man, nor a place, nor a 
battle, nor defeat, nor yet of victory; but contains 
some phases of all these in combination. There are 
one-hundred twenty-six of the scenes, incidents, and 
experiences in its 352 pages, and fifty illustrations. 
Green cloth binding. Published price, $1.00. 


EVENINGS WITH UNCLE ’BIJAH 


OR 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


By Rev. O. B. Whitaker, D. D., under the 
convenient title of the Rev. Richard Grote, 
A. M. D. D. 


A series of conversations between the minister and 
a practical, cultured old gentleman of the highest 
character, but not a member of any church, continu- 
ing through five evening visits and a few days follow- 
ing. It presents a powerful, unanswerable argument 
for Christian Fellowship in its 106 pages. Cloth 
Binding. Published price, 50 cents. 


GARDEN SPOTS IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By Rev. J. Pressley Barrett, D, D. 


This is a devotional book. The Introduction, en- 
titled “By the Garden Gate,’’ contains these sentences: 
“When I was a boy, living on the farm in Virginia, 
we richly fertilized small plats of ground for garden- 
ing—we called them ‘garden spots.’ Ordinary soil was 
enough for corn and cotton, but for vegetables, 
small fruits, and flowers, we must have soil of extraor- 
dinary richness. To this day—fifty years later— 
the fertility of these ‘spots’ abides. 

“This is a little parable intimating the relation of 

the believer to his Bible—the great Book is adapted 
to the needs of Christians, but within its lids are 
many rich spots, all abloom with truth, exhaling the 
sweetness of heaven on earth. Around these we 
linger and feast.” 
_ There are fifteen chapters, some of the titles be- 
ing, The Story of Time’s First Morning ; A Wonderful 
Garden Story; Fussing Over Cleaning Out Old Wells; 
Sounding the Key-note of the Christian Life; A 
Miraculous Mode of Communication; The Believer’s 
Unseen Bodyguard; Without Visions of Truth the 
People Perish; Wait—It Will Surely Come. 

It also contains sixteen half-tone illustrations; 
288 pages; and is well bound in cloth. Published 
price, 50 cents. 


CENTENNIAL OF RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALISM 
(Second Edition) 
Edited by Rev. J. Pressley Barrett, D. D. 
Commemorates the first century of the history of 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty and gives also much of 
the work and progress of the Christian Church, with 
biographies of many of our early leaders. Contains 
656 pages. Illustrated. Published price, $1.19. 





LOST A wonderful opportunity if you do 
not read and take advantage of 
my offer. 

I want to help you to raise funds for your 
church, school, or club and do not ask you 
to invest one cent until your sale is over. 

Being sole agent for the famous Maine Pas- 
samaquoddy fancy sweet grass and splint In- 
dian baskets, Birch Bark Novelties, Bows and 
Arrows and Indian Moccasins gives me this 
privilege. Write today for further particulars. 


Flagg Cummings, Perry, Maine. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


It is with real pleasure that we present to our readers this fine list of new books. 


If you enjoy 


books worth-while send us your order for one or more selected from this list. 


THE NEw WORLD OF LABOR. Sherwood 
Eddy, author of “Facing the Crisis,” 
ete. A first-hand study of the labor 
situation in the Far East, Germany, 
France, Italy, Great Britain, and 
Russia. Net, $1.50 


THE SONS OF JACOB AND THEIR TRIBAL 
BLESSINGS. Rev. Thomas Tully, M. 
A., Whiteinch United Free Church, 
Glasgow. This series of remark- 
ably fresh sermons make this group 
of well-known Old Testament char- 
acters live and move and have their 
being in our midst. Net, $1.75 


Is CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE AN ILLU- 
SION? An Essay in the Philosophy 
of Religion. Henry Balmorth, M.A. 
With an introduction by the Bishop 
of Manchester. A very unusual 
apologetic for the Christian faith 
written especially for the Student 
Christian Movement in its work 
with young people. Net, $1.75 


JESUS AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. Rev. 
A. T. Cadoux, D. D., author of 
“Essays in Christian Thinking.” A 
challenging discussion of non-re- 
sistance considered in the light of 
the attitude and teachings of the 
Master. . Net, $2.00 


THE REALM OF Gop. Rev. L. A. Ben- 
nett, M. A., B. D., Master of Kings 
College, University of Queensland. 
This book breaks new ground in dis- 
cussing the great subject: How may 
the Kingdom of God be realized by 
the Church in the present crisis. 

Net, $2.50 


ArT THOU A KING THEN? A Pres- 
entation of the Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ for Today. Rev. J. 
Parton Milum, B. Sc. Takes into 
account the main line of anti-Chris- 
tian argument, but is more con- 
cerned in presenting a convincing 
picture of Jesus. “An excellent 
piece of Christian propaganda.”— 
Methodist Recorder. Net, $1.25 


Moops OF THE SouL. Rev. F. W. Nor- 
wood, D. D., author of “The Cross 
and the Garden,” etc. A new 
collection of sermons by the min- 
ister of City Temple, London, who 
already has a host of readers and 
admirers in America. Net, $1.75 


BEGINNER’S GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 
NEw TESTAMENT. Prof. William 
Hersey Davis, M. A., Th. D. Intro- 
duction by Rev. Prof. A. T. Robert- 


son, D. D., LL. D. A scholarly and 
scientific foundation work for those 
who wish to start the study of New 
Testament Greek. Net, $2.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE BIBLE. Rev. J. R. Van Pelt, D. 
D. “Dr. Van Pelt has succeeded 
astonishingly well in bringing to- 
gether a great amount of useful in- 
formation concerning the Bible.”— 
Prof. L. A. Weigle, Yale University 
Divinity School. Net, $2.00 


THE WINNING OF THE Far EAST. A 
Study of the Christian Movement 
in China, Korea, and Japan. Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary to the 
Commission of International Justice 
and Goodwill, Federal Council of 
Churches. Authoritative, _first- 
hand information regarding the 
complex problems of the Far East, 
and their vital relation to the peace 
of the world. Net, $1.35 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CAREY. S. 
Pearce Carey, M. A. The great- 
grandson of the famous cobbler mis- 
sionary has succeeded in writing the 
most exhaustive and satisfactory 
life of Carey. One of the few truly 
great missionary biographies. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Net, $3.50 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS AND THE 
FAITH OF PAUL. The Selly Oak 
Lectures. Adolf Deissmann, D. D., 
author of “Light From the Ancient 
East,” etc. A message of deep the- 
ological significance and of im- 
mediate personal application to 
Christians as they face the world 
problems of today. Net, $2.00 


THE BooK OF PSALMS. A _ Revised 
Version. W. M. Furneaux, D. D., 
formerly Dean of Winchester. “Dr. 
Furneaux set himself to translate 
the Psalms into twentieth century 
language, and admirably has he 
succeeded.”—Church Family News- 
paper. Net, $2.00 


BROTHERHOOD IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. The John Clifford Lecture 
for 1923. Prof. A. S. Peake, M. A., 
D. D., LL. D., author of “The Na- 
ture of Scripture,” “Christianity: 
Its Nature and Its Truth,” etc. A 
notable contribution to the cause of 
human brotherhood, of greatest 
value to preachers seeking Biblical 
background for sermons on modern 
social problems. Net, $1.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE. The 
Twenty-third Hartley Lecture. Rev. 
J. C. Bowran. “A striking presenta- 
tion of the thesis that Christianity 
is the purest and mightiest inspira- 
tion of every type of culture. We 
heartily commend it to all preach- 
ers and book lovers.”—Methodist 
Times. Net, $3.00 


THE QUAKERS OF PEACE AND WAR. 
Margaret E. Hirst, M. A. Intro- 
duction by Rufus Jones. A histor- 
ical study of the amazing and 
gracious work of the Friends both 
in war and peace, based largely on 
official records and manuscripts. 

Net, $6.00 


LAST SERMONS. Father Stanton. Dis- 
courses that strikingly reveal this 
great preacher’s genius, consecrated 
insight, and universal appeal. 

Net, $2.00 


FAITHFUL STEWARDSHIP AND OTHER 
SERMONS. Father Stanton. The 
ringing spontaneity and lovable 
personality of Father Stanton are 
in evidence throughout this posthu- 
mous collection of sermons. 

Net, $1.60 


Story-Felling Books for the 
Children’s Hour 


By Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis 
A book which should be 
library of every mother, 
others who tell stories to small chil- 
dren. It covers the entire field of 
childhood literature, containing stories 
on every conceivable subject and for 
all occasions—135 stories—compiled 
from various sources, myths, fable, 
folk tale, and latter day children’s 
books. Cloth. Illustrated. 336 pages. 
Price, $1.75 


Tell Me Another Story 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“An answer to the universal plea of 
childhood”—providing for children of 
three to eight years new stories of in- 
tense interest, based on a carefully 
considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present 
stories in groups with contrasting 
treatment and continuity of theme. 

“Another story’—and still another 
—can be told to entertain and interest 
without diverting the train of thought. 
Cloth. 385 pages. Price, $1.75 
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A Reverie for Mothers’ Day 
‘‘The love that will not let me go’’ 


Y Mother’s Love was the first love that nestled me, nourished me and suffered for 
M me. From first to last she has loved me—lovely or unlovely. Such love calls me 
to remembrance this Mothers’ Day. 4 My Mother’s Voice was the first 
message of love that sounded in my ears. I did. not understand those first endearing 
words, but I comprehended her love tones and was glad. Other voices have flattered 
and derided me, praised and condemned me without love; but whether her voice re- 
buked or heartened me, it was always in love. I shail not fail to lift my voice in love 
of her. 4 My Mother’s Hands labored for me long before I could provide for myself. If 
now they are wreathed with lines and white with wear, they merely bear the cost-marks 
of love of me. Never did she spare herself when I needed her, nor will I now deny my- 
self the high privilege of serving her with gracious love. 4 My Mother’s Tears moistened 
her pillow and mine when I knew it not, nor cared. My selfish, heedless, careless, love- 
less ways and words often made those tears burning and bitter. When I grew very tall 
and self-sufficient, again she hid her tears and prayed that I might be spared the harvest 
of folly. Those tears are now pearls in my crown of manhood. Only God and mother 
know what those pearls cost them. But I am certain the only tears she would have me 
shed now are tears of joy for such a mother to love and honor. 4 My Mother’s Smile 
was my first glimpse of heaven. If the heaven I experience along the way and find at the 
end of the journey has in it as little censure and as much mercy, as little regret and as 
much joy, as little despair and as much hope, that will be heaven indeed. Nothing I can 
do can fully repay the love she shed abroad in my life except I walk the way she taught 
me and meet her at heaven’s gate wearing the smile she brought me. I am resolved 

to begin anew now and wear it and try to be worthy of it and her. 

—Rev. Claude Allen McKay, in The Congregationalist. 
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About Folks and Things 


A note of deep sadness will be carried 
throughout the entire brotherhood by the 
word of the death of Dr. J. Pressley Bar- 
rett, for upwards of a half century one of 
the outstanding leaders of the denomina- 
tion. His work as editor, for many years 
of The Christian Sun, then for over twelve 
years of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, and 
now again for the past few years of The 
Christian Sun, gave him an intimate en- 
trance into the hearts of our people that 
deeply endeared him to many, so that his 
loss will be keenly and widely felt. His 
death occurred, after months of declining 
health, May 1, 1924, at the Lawrence Hos- 
pital, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The 
funeral services were conducted at Suffolk, 
Virginia, May 2, Dr. W. W. Staley being in 
charge. It seemed eminently fitting that the 
Southern Christian Convention, which was 
in annual session at Norfolk, Virginia, was 
able to attend these services in a body and 
thus pay homage to one who for so long 
time was its editor and leader. The deepest 
sympathy of The Herald is extended to the 
family, to The Christian Sun, and to the 
brotherhood. Further tributes to his life 
and work will be given in an early issue. 


We know that the hearts of our readers 
will be deeply touched by the beautiful senti- 
ment relating to motherhood which will be 
found in the articles and poems in this 
issue. One of the most beautiful customs 
which has ever been established, and one 
that surely is conducive to real enrichment 
of life, is the observance of Mothers’ Day, 
with its attending memories for the de- 
ceased or its increased ministrations for the 
living. With heartfelt prayer the editor is 
hoping in a very personal manner that the 
richest and sweetest significance of this day 
may be hallowed unto each of his readers. 

Mrs. John H. Stewart, the wife of our 
Lusiness manager, was called to Warren, 
Indiana, last week by the very serious ill- 
ness of her mother, Mrs. Mahala Ruggles. 

Just as we go to press, comes the sad 
word that our much beloved Rev. Ellen G. 
Gustin passed away on Tuesday evening, 
April 29, the funeral service being held at 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, on Saturday, 
May 38. 

The brotherhood will sympathize with 
Brother G. Robert Van Zant, pastor at Fall 
Creek and Sulphur Springs churches, East- 
ern Indiana Conference, in the loss of his 
mother, Mrs. Isabel Van Zant, whose death 
occurred at Franklin, Ohio, on April 29. 

Under the leadership of Rev. McD. How- 
sare, the observance of Kingdom Enlist- 
ment Week by the church at Hagerstown, 
Indiana, Rev. H. H. Short pastor, started 
off most encouragingly. With twenty-three 
teams out in the work, forty-two decisions 
were made on the first day. 

Shiloh Christian Church, Dayton, Rev. W. 
J. Hall pastor, has arranged with Miss 
Martha Denison, a graduate of Defiance 
College this year, to serve as director of 


religious education during the summer va- 
cation. She will have charge of the chil- 
dren’s and young people’s work and super- 
intend the work of the Daily Vacation Bible 
School, including the dramatization of plays 
and the staging of pageants. 

Rev. E. H. Rainey, pastor at Franklin, 
Ohio, is giving a series of Thursday eve- 
ning lectures during May and part of June 
as a sort of institute and training course. 
There have been sixty-two additions, an in- 
crease of fifty percent in the membership, 
in the short time that he has been pastor 
here, and he is taking this means to prepare 
ihe membership, new and old, for Christian 
service. 

The pre-Easter services at Piqua, Ohio, 
Rev. John E. Kauffman pastor, resulted in 
thirty-five additions to the church. The 
services continued through two weeks, 
Brother Dolph Yoder, of West Liberty, 
Ohio, rendering fine assistance as song lead- 
er. During the first week, the preaching 
was done by various pastors of the town, 
including the rector of the Episcopal 
Church. This contributed a very fine spirit 
of community interest and unity to the 
services. 

At this writing the Southern Christian 
Convention is in progress in our new church 
at Norfolk. Virginia, the pastor of the 


church, Dr. L. E. Smith, being also the 


president of the convention. Circulation 
Manager Chase, Foreign Mission Secretary 
Minton, and Forward Movement Superin- 
tendent Denison are in attendance, as are 
also Mrs. W. H. Denison, president of the 
Woman’s Board, who has been holding mis- 
sionary institutes in the Southland, and 
Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, field worker for 
the mission board—all of them participating 
in the program. Our Southern Convention 
has a number of very great problems to 
solve this year, but its earnest spirit al- 
ways proves equal to every occasion. 

Many of our hearts at the Publishing 
House were deeply saddened the other day 
by the news of the death of Rev. Mrs. Geor- 
gia Bernard Weaton, pastor at East Cob- 
leskill, New York. Her death was occa- 
sioned by an accident April 24. She had 
been to a W. C. T. U. gathering at Albany, 
New York, and was returning home when 
in some unknown manner her wagon was 
plunged off a high bridge into a shallow 
creek, where her body was later discovered. 
She is survived by her husband and two 
married daughters. Mrs. Weaton was one 
cof our most successful pastors in that re- 
gion, breathing a very fine spirit into her 
work and outstanding in missionary interest 
and leadership. Her loss will be keenly felt, 
here as there, as she was one upon whom 
our general officials could thoroughly de- 
pend for co-operation in their work. 

The recognition of the grade of educa- 
tional work done by Palmer College of Al- 
bany, Missouri, and the prominence of the 
institution in the State have fine testimony 
in the coming of the governor of the State, 
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Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, as the commence- 
ment speaker this year on May 27. : Gov- 
ernor Hyde ranks at the head among the 
governors of the States in an interest and 
technical knowledge of educational matters, 
He has been directly responsible for the ad- 
vancement of the educational situation in 
Missouri. Palmer will have twenty-eig 
graduates from all departments this spring. 
Dr. W. P. Fletcher, of Toronto, will deliver 
the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, May 
25. The formal dedication of the new An- 
nex will also be a feature of the commence- 
ment program. 

We have just learned of the death of 
Mrs. Mary Moreton Coan, who passed away 
at the home of her daughter in Ashley 
I'alls, Massachusetts, on January 27. She 
was the widow of one of our great men, a 
former editor of The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty, Rev. Asa W. Coan. His death oc- 
curred in 1886, he having been stricken with 
paralysis while sitting at his editorial desk 
in the old Christian Publishing Association 
Building on Sixth Street, and death follow- 
ing soon afterwards. His body sleeps in 
the Yellow Springs Cemetery, where are 
buried so many of our worthy ministers; 
and to this resting place has just been 
brought the body of his dear companion. 
The daughter, Mrs. Ella Coan Shinn, who 
for fifteen years has so tenderly cared for 
her mother, accompanied the body on this 
last sad journey. We were greatly pleased 
to have her visit the Publishing House © 
route home. The son John, a business maf) 
now lives in Los Angeles; and the son 
Charles W. is the executive principal of. the 
Boys’ Technical High School in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Coan was one of the stalwart, outstand- 
ing men of his day and would have been a 
strength and credit to any denomination, as 
he was a liberal and positive leader and ex- 
erted a great influence in our own. 

Home Mission Secretary Thomas has pro- 
vided a superlative set of home mission leaf- 
lets to be used by the pastors and churches 
this year in preparation for their Home 
Mission Offering in June. We consider it 
the best that has ever been put out for the 
home offering. There are ten leaflets de 
scribing various phases of our home mission 
work and some of our special home mis- 
sionaries and their work. All come en- 
closed in a little folder containing a splen- 
did suggestive mission building program 
covering May and June. The careful use 
of this series by our pastors, and its 
thoughtful reading by our laity, would revo- 
lutionize our home mission work. The new 
and various lines of activity entered upon 
ky our-Home Mission Board compose an ap- 
peal that is intensely interesting and com- 
pelling. And it is nothing less than tragic 
that so small a percent of our church mem- 
bership know anything about this work an 
cur workers. We cannot put into words t 
earnestness of our appeal to our pastors to 
make the proper use of this literature. It 
would be a terrible shame and waste for 
all of this time and money to be expended 
by our mission office unless our pastors will 
do their part by making use of it. 
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work would be obviated if the proper spiritual 
preparation were made for the various lines of 
church activity. No pastor is accomplished in the tech- 
nique of his profession if he puts greater stress on per- 
fecting machinery than he does on furnishing power. He 
does not even understand the most elementary principles 
of Christian life and work. Christ used methods, as 
when he asked for water from which to make wine at 
the wedding feast or when he touched the eyes of the 
blind that they might see. He used machinery for carry- 
ing on his work, as when he sent the seventy forth two 
by two. Eifective evangelization and Christianization 
would be impossible without methods and machinery. 
Spirituality is as intangible as vapor and just as power- 
less save as it functions through some sort of visible and 
practical methods. The Holy Spirit can no more move 
senward the Kingdom of God among men without ma- 
© chinery than the electricity in the air can draw loads and 
speed trains without the dynamo and the trolley. So 
Jesus used methods and machinery. But they were not 
his primary requisite. Nor was any one of them his in- 
sistent and invariable recourse. He changed his tactics 
and his technic to fit every specific case and every new 
condition. And much of the failure of the Church has 
come because it has gotten into ruts and worn-out rou- 
tines, and has, carelessly neglected or stubbornly refused 
to adapt its methods and approach to each new circum- 
stance as did Jesus—a source of failure that is ofttimes 
most prolific among those pastors and churches who have 
great spiritual power, but do not understand how to apply 
it effectively to all kind of folks and conditions. 


VV won much of the strain and struggle of church 


UT while Jesus continually changed the emphasis of 

his message and his way of doing things, there was 

one requisite in which he was invariable in all of his 
work, and that was his utter reliance upon the power of 
God to accomplish what he sought. This was absolutely 
primary in ail that he did. It came first and foremost, 
as the preparation for any plan or method that chanced 
to follow. it was the continuing and ever-replenished 
breath of life that animated all of his methods and ma- 
chinery and gave them power and effectiveness. It was 
the life—and all the rest was only the means for the ex- 
& Pression of that life. It was the vital and vitalizing en- 
~ ergy—and all that resulted from method and machinery 
was only the natural and normal product of that energy. 
How natural and how normal, Jesus illustrated by mak- 
ing it analogous with the growth of the lily. There is no 
strain and stress in the development of a plant. It sim- 
ply fulfills the required conditions—and growth and 
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fruit-bearing come naturally and inevitably. It is so in 
Christian life and Christian work. There is no need for 
strain and stress wherever conditions are rightly met. 
Given the proper spiritual power and the proper methods 
of expression and the desired results come sure and easy. 
God’s laws are no more haphazard in his spiritual world 
than they are in his natural world—nor any less certain 
of results. The only difference is that they are infinitely 
more complex and more subject to the will and the incon- 
stancy of personality. And whatever pastor or whatever 
church is failing in abundance of results or in per- 
manency of results may know for a surety that some- 
thing is wrong with either their technic or the flow 
of sufficient spiritual power to energize their activities. 


OTHING is more basic to every line of Christian en- 

deavor than this underlying principle. We are think- 
ing particularly just now of evangelization and the in- 
crease of church membership. For weeks reports have 
been made public from our own and other churches tell- 
ing of great ingatherings. Different methods have been 
used in the various places. Whatever the method, we are 
wondering how permanent is to be the loyalty and the 
effectiveness of these new members. We recall the 
humiliating experiences of the past. How many times 
have large increases of membership meant little or noth- 
ing in increasing the size of the Sunday congregations or 
in swelling the contributions to benevolences and other 
financial work of the church. In far too many cases, 
churches have settled down to the same old audiences and 
the same old order of things, in a few months after the 
ingathering was over. The deplorable size of the “dead 
wood” membership in many such churches has been one 
of the strongest indictments against either the spiritual 
basis of such ingatherings or the methods of training and 
development that followed—or both. The percent of loss 
and ineffectiveness of membership in the average church 
would be considered a mark of utter incompetency in 
business—and we would feel the humiliation and shame 
of it in church work also if we had not been so long accus- 
tomed to it. In fact, very many pastors and church 
workers take such shrinkage and indifference for granted 
and expect it as a matter of course. Such an attitude and 
such a policy are inexcusable and have been exceedingly 
detrimental to the church—searing the conscience of 
the church when it ought to be pricked and stirred into 
an examination and reformation of its methods of con- 
serving and using its membership. Something is vitally 
wrong with the spiritual depth and genuineness of the 
conviction and conversion of the individuals at the time 
of the ingathering or in the spiritual nurture and use of" 
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the new membership afterwards—else such great falling off would 
be impossible. Our observation has led us to fear that the most 
primary cause has been the utter lack of spiritual preparation 
for Christian life and chureh membership ere the covenant was 
entered into in the first place. Wherever this superficial inception 
has occurred, it makes all the more difficult or impossible the work 
of the church and the pastor afterwards. It might be possible 
to build up the membership of a lodge or any other kind of secular 
organization out of unregenerated and unconverted men and 
women, but it is absolutely impossible to build up an enduring 
church out of that kind of material. It never has been done and 
it never can be done. For the church is a spiritual institution; and 
it would be just as rational and scientific to expect to find animated 
power in an inanimate object as it is to expect individuals and 
churches to continue faithful and abundant in the performance 
ef Christian life without the profuse and constant infusion of spir- 
itual vitality. 


R apply the same principle to the question of church finance. 

Nothing is a surer indication of the utter lack of intellectual 
training or spiritual preparation for the financial support of the 
work of the Kingdom than is the strain and stress which many 
churches continually undergo in order to meet their financial obli- 
gations and make a respectable showing along benevolent lines. 
Either the people have not been taught the relation of money to 
the Kingdom and their own individual duty in the matter, or else 
they have not the depth and reality of spiritual life which will 
make them sensitive to the claims of Christian duty and Christian 
privilege. Raising money ought to be one of the easiest and most 
normal functions of any church. And it will be when—but only 
when—the proper intellectual training and spiritual preparation 
are fulfilled. Teach the church membership its obligations along 
financial lines and enforce those obligations with spiritual com- 
pulsion, and money matters will take care of themselves. But it 
never can be done by pulling the money out of unwilling givers. 
Catch-penny and clap-trap methods which depend upon socials 
and bazaars and all that sort of thing are bound to fail. And 
pledges and weekly offerings pulled from unwilling givers only 
aggravate the matter! Men and women must give because they 
want to give and enjoy giving; and anything less than that, and 
anything else than that, will do more harm than good in church 
work. Herein is the failure of so many pastors and churches along 
financial lines. They pull and haul and scold and fret the people 
to get money out of them. But when they have gotten it, they 
leave the givers dissatisfied and with a bad taste in their mouths. 
Such a process deadens spirituality and in the end impoverishes 
the church. This method of getting money from unwilling con- 
tributors has been one of the most grievous defects of many 
church dedications and college and other campaigns for funds. In 
many lecal churches, no spiritual preparation had been made for 
such solicitation and giving. And though pledges were secured 
and paid, the after-effects were inevitably bad—and block the way 
for future campaigns for money raising. It is exceedingly impor- 
tant that our denominational officials, pastors, and church workers 
recognize this invariable principle. There must be a deep and full 
spiritual preparation for money raising, else the after-effects are 
bad upon both the givers and those who refuse to give. Strain 
and stress and undue pressure in the raising of money for Chris- 
tian purposes are an invariable indication of failure—no differ- 
ence how much money they produce. The trouble is vital. Chris- 
tian service and Christian giving which come from outside pres- 
sure is always given unwillingly and grudgingly and the effect upon 
the giver is bad. But the giving of life and money that come from 
the inner compulsion, from the pressure of the Spirit of the living 
God in one’s heart, is always joyous, expanding, and uplifting. It 
is a benediction, deep and abiding, to the giver and to the work. 
Because this is true, no church should ever undertake to raise 
money or to enlist workers until it has first made the spiritual 
preparation which will give it ready entrance into the glad and 
willing minds and hearts of its followers. The time is fast ap- 


proaching when hundreds of churches will be laying plans to 
finance their work for the coming year. 
is exceedingly important. 


The matter of method 
Too much emphasis can hardly be laid 
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upon business efficiency in soliciting the pledges, in collecting the 
money, in encouraging week-by-week offerings for benevolences as 
well as for the local work. The every-member canvass and the 
envelop plan have proven invaluable wherever thoroughly and 
faithfully tried. But these are only the methods and machinery 
of collecting the gifts. Most primary of all, underlying the suc- 
cess of any plan, and first before anything else, is the preparation 
of the givers—for down beneath all teaching and training must 
come in their hearts that spiritual infusion and radiance which 
will make giving a delightful privilege. 


Regulating Marriage 

NE of our correspondents sends us a clipping from an Iowa 
Q paper which states that the legislature of that State is 

putting the finishing touches on a new eugenics bill which will 
require that men and women must undergo a medical examination 
ten days before marriage license is issued. The Senate adopted a 
measure affecting men only, but the House inserted a clause in- 
cluding women; and it is expected the measure will become a law. 
Penalties are provided for a violation of the law and for any 
physician who shall willfully make false statement granting an 
examination certificate. 

The experiment will be watched with great interest. Unques- 
tionably there is grave need that stricter regulations should be 
thrown about the marriage license. The disastrous results which 
come, especially to childhood, through the marriage of diseased 
persons would seem fully to justify such physical, requirement as 
Iowa proposes. No one would want their son or daughter to 
marry a person suffering from the diseases being legislated 
against. And yet there are two questions which press for answer. 
The one is whether or not the actual moral and physical outcome 
to society will be benefited by the prohibition of such marriages. 
What will be the result? What will be the quite natural pro- 
cedure adopted by the men and women who wish to marry, many 
of them most earnestly and sincerely desiring a home, but who are 
prohibited from doing so? We fear that if they are not granted a 
license to wed they may resentfully, and quite naturally, adopt the 
license of the libertine. We question whether the presence of any 
material number of people who are prohibited from marrying will 
be any better for any community than their marriage would have 
been. 

In presuming to prohibit marriage, legislators must remember 
that they are undertaking to control the most primary and un- 
controllable passion in human life—the passion of love. The old 
adage that “Love laughs at locksmiths,” will doubtless prove just 
as true with reference to legislators as to locksmiths. A keen 
realization of this fact will help to sober some of the enthusiasts 
for enforced eugenics. 

A second question is whether or not there is not a grave in- 
congruity in requiring a physical examination and physical health 
as a basis for marriage without raising any standard whatever of 
the moral fitness for home making. It has been our observation 
that the results to society from) the marriage of the morally unfit 
who could pass such physical examinations have been far more 
disastrous than those which have come through the marriage of 
physically diseased who had the moral qualities that warranted 
their assuming the responsibilities of home making. In other 
words, is it not true that there is an excessive tendency to stress 
the physical but ignore the moral and spiritual values in this 
matter of matrimony? Surely the proceedings of our divorce 
courts show that moral character is tremendously more important 
to the stability and happiness of the home than is physical fitness; 
and we will never get far towards ideal regulations for marriage 
until we put at least as much emphasis upon the moral as upon 
the physical basis for wedlock. Nor will we ever succeed in greatly 
reducing the present deplorable divorce evil until we begin to: pay 
more attention to moral requirements for matrimony. The right 
kind of restrictions about the marriage altar will do far more to 
protect the sanctity of the home than will any that can be thrown 
about the divorce court. But those restrictions will come more 
from the pressure of an enlightened and highly surcharged public 
opinion than they will from legal enactment. 
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The Trend of Events 


Women Seek to Learn to Vote Intelligently 

One of the most promising and significant movements looking 
towards an intelligent Christian citizenship in this country is that 
promoted by the National League of Women Voters which has just 
been holding its national convention in Buffalo. Effort is made to 
keep this movement as free as possible from partisanship, as the 
partisan spirit and bias would nullify its entire purpose. It pro- 
poses to induce women to make an impartial and non-partisan study 
of the great questions coming before American voters for decision, 
especially those questions touching the finer welfare of humanity, 
and to assist in making such an unprejudiced and intelligent study. 
David Lawrence, one of the ablest commentators on political sub- 
jects, likens it to “a university extension course,” and declares that 
“it is by far the most intelligent effort that has yet been made in 
America to preach democracy in practical terms and to educate the 
voter to the use of the ballot.” He says: 

There is no partisanship in the National League of Women 
Voters. Nor is there any attempt to pass judgment on existing 
controversies in Congress. But the background of these con- 
troversies, the principles which are fundamental in them, are being 
studied. The objective of the league this year is to urge seventy- 
five percent of the eligible women voters of the nation to go to the 
polls. The league itself will not tell them how to vote, what party 
or candidates to endorse. But anyone who attends the meetings of 
the various State and city leagues or reads the bulletins and publi- 
cations issued by them has been educated sufficiently to render an 
individual judgment. 

_ The league’s sole aim is good government—intelligent and effi- 
cient administration. What some men’s organizations have taken 
generations to accomplish in the way of advancing certain pro- 
gressive movements, the League of Women Voters has in four 
years achieved. Reports from the State and county organizations 
show that the natural inquisitiveness of women has resulted in 
regular interrogatories to candidates so that the voter can de- 
termine what those who seek public office really stand for. The 
searchlight of scrutiny has been turned on individual records. The 
awakening of the women of the nation to their power in the use of 
the ballot is proceeding with remarkable success. Each year shows 
an increased number of active workers in local communities. 

The national convention which has been in session for several 
days has gone along harmoniously because in no instance has it 
invaded the domain of political parties. The league, however, has 
not confined itself entirely to abstract principles for it has gone on 
record unequivocally in favor of the entry of the United States into 
the permanent court of international justice according to the Hard- 
ing-Hughes proposals which recently received the endorsement of 
President Coolidge. 

Apart from current events, the whole organization here has 
begun an intensive work of education in governmental affairs, 
citizenship, social hygiene, child welfare, and efficiency in govern- 
ment with concrete recommendations for legislation in each. In- 
deed, attending the convention here, where there is absence of 
personal and party ambition, is a breath of fresh air in a season 
of congressional smoke. ‘ 

This movement is in direct line with what The Herald has 
earnestly advocated from the time that woman was given the 
ballot. The curse of party politics is being made more and more 
obvious. The recent ugly revelations at Washington have thrown a 
floodlight upon the ugly ramifications of corruption in political 
circles ; but the one altogether discouraging revelation is the way 
in which Christian citizens are tied up in the support of the whole 
Political party machinery that makes such a condition easily 
possible, and quite probable. There is no hope for anything much 
better until the Christian voter becomes independent enough in his 
thinking and action to be guided by Christian convictions instead of 
party loyalties, and stops voting for anything or anybody that the 
party machine wants. Unless the women are going to bring that 
Sort of independent and Christian spirit into politics, their en- 
franchisement will be a real detriment to the country rather than 
a blessing. The old-time party organizations and politicians have 


r been making every effort to bring womanhood under surveillance 
~ by the party whip. To some extent they have succeeded. Already 


some women are displaying a little, ignorant, contemptible party 
Spirit which could not be surpassed by men. Unless womanhood 
a8 a whole is saved from that sort of thing, our country will be 


imperiled rather than safeguarded by their ballot. It is to this 
end that the League of Women Voters has been formed and is 





carrying on its processes of education to train the womanhood 
of this land to be free and intelligent in their voting. And it is 
high time that some of this freedom and intelligence overflow onto 
the husbands and sons of these wives and mothers also! 


Thinking Straight on the Japanese Question 


We want to warn our readers to be very careful not to be mis- 
led by the peculiar twist given to the Japanese affair by many 
newspapers and political speakers. Their sly game is to lay great 
emphasis upon the sovereign right of the United States to control 
immigration, and upon the desirability of excluding the Japanese. 
All this they do in such a way as to deceive the uninformed reader 
into believing that Japan denies us this right and that unless the 
bill passed by Congress becomes a law the Japanese will not be 
excluded. Both conclusions are at utter variance with the truth. 

Japan does not and has not at any time questioned the sovereign 
right of this nation to regulate immigration. It only asks to be 
accorded the same standing as other nations. Neither is it un- 
willing for the Japanese to be excluded. It does object to the 
method proposed and it does resent the doing away with the mutual 
“gentlemen’s agreement” in the abrupt and ill-spirited way adopted 
by Congress. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, the noted Christian statesman 
and authority on Oriental matters, puts it plainly when he says: 


The proper way to meet the situation is in my judgment for 
Congress to request the State Department to confer with the 
Japanese Government with a view to abrogating the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” and finding some substitute mutually acceptable. This 
might be embodied in a new treaty. This is not only the Christian 
way to do-things but also the right international way of dealing 
with such problems. 

To break a treaty or a definite friendly agreement by abrupt 
legislative action instead of in the way provided by the treaties and 
by well-established customs and principles of international inter- 
course, is morally wrong and internationally disastrous. Many 
persons believe that the action of Congress in this matter is on a 
par with regarding| a treaty as a mere “scrap of paper.” 

There is a right way and a wrong way to do this thing, a 
friendly and an unfriendly spirit. Congress is doing it in the 
wrong way and in the wrong spirit. All that the churches are ask- 
ing is that Congress take into consideration the moral question 
involved. 

The serious aspect of the present situation is that extraordinary 
misunderstanding and much positive misinformation have aroused 
bitter feelings and recriminations on both sides of the Pacific. Few 
in America know that the “gentlemen’s agreement” has been work- 
ing so successfully that in the fifteen years of its operation 22,737 
more males have left than have entered the United States. The 
increase by immigration of Japan¢se in the United States of 16,096 
consists of women and children. 

Americans seem to think that what Japan is insisting on is 
opportunity for immigration. This is not the case. Japan has re- 
peatedly tried to say so, but apparently she is unable to get 
Americans to listen calmly long enough to understand. She has 
repeatedly stated that she is willing to stop all Japanese immigra- 
tion to the United States. 

What then is it that Japan wants? It is courtesy of treatment, 
the kind of treatment we give to nations of the Caucasian race. 
Japan wants recognition by Americans as one of the equal nations 
of the world. America wishes to stop all further Asiatic entry for 
permanent residénce in the United States.. Japan wishes equality 
and courtesy of treatment. These two objectives are not contra- 
dictory, and it would seem altogether wise to find a way of meeting 
both demands. 

America thinks Japan wants immigration, which is a mistake. 
Japan thinks America wants to assert her superiority and Japan’s 
inferiority, which is a mistake. If America will be courteous to 
Japan and if Japan will undertake to stop all new Japanese immi- 
gration hither, both sides should be satisfied. 


The Facts of the Northwestern College Incident 

In its issue of April 10, The Herald mentioned the North- 
western College at Naperville, Illinois, as having participated in a 
pacifist movement in connection with the Northwestern University 
of that same place. Our statement was based upon Associated 
Press reports which were widely printed and commented upon by 
the press of the country. But that press accounts concerning the 
pacifist doings were entirely incorrect with reference to North- 
western College and very much exaggerated with reference to 
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Northwestern University has been shown by later and more 
authoritative reports. For instance, a personal friend and reader 
of The Herald attending Northwestern College, one of its ablest 
and finest students for the ministry, writes us as follows: 


In an Events item two weeks ago you connected Northwestern 
College with Northwestern University in regard to the wave of 
pacifism. I am afraid that your information was not given to 
you correctly. Perhaps you read the Chicago Tribune which over- 
drew our action here very much. 

The only action here taken was a vote to discontinue the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps because they did not think it was radiating 
the right influence from a Christian college, especially during a 
time of peace. That was the opinion of the students who signed 
the petition (and I was one of them). The executive committee 
of the board did not make such a statement, however, when they 
took action on this matter. 

There is nothing of the pacifist movement here at all. I do not 
know of a single one who has taken the stand not to fight. 
7 =~ was done was to push the R. O. T. C. out and I heartily 

elpe 


This is a horse of an entirely different color than pacifism. The 
Herald most heartily approves of the efforts of this body of Chris- 
tian students to eliminate the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps from 
the college. We feel that this sort of military training and prepara- 
tion has no business in any of our regular educational institutions, 
and least of all in a Christian college. There are a number of 
excrescences from the war yet left upon our body politic, and the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is one of them. For over a hun- 
dred years our nation was utterly free from the sort of thing 
represented by the R. O. T. C. and the summer training camps of 
which we spoke a few weeks ago. These were inaugurated during 
the war, and are a left-over of the war fear and the war mania. 
If ever there was a time in the history of this nation when they 
were utterly needless, it is now, when the probability is so remote 
that these young student boys will be called into service. The na- 
tions are still so paralyzed from the appalling results of the recent 
conflict that it is almost unthinkable that there should soon be 
another great devastating world war such as would call our boys 
across the seas. Because of this fact military training and military 
teaching in our schools, and the summer training camps for officers, 
ought to be made as impossible as they are needless. No Christian 
college should think of encouraging them. 


The Newspapers and Their Use of News 


Speaking of the daily press, it is interesting to note the re- 
markable progress which has been made by the Associated Press 
within the past few years: 


Twenty-five years ago The Associated Press served 612 newspa- 
pers. Today its clientele numbers more than 1,200. Its service 
goes to 426 morning newspapers and 776 published in the afternoon. 
In 1900 the receipts of The Associated Press were $168,000 a month. 
Now they are $585,000. Citing further figures to show the growth 
and broadening scope of the organization, it may be noted that a 
quarter of a century ago The Associated Press leased 8,500 miles 
of day wires and 12,800 of night wires. Today the mileage is 44,000 
for lines used in the daytime, and the same number at night. Com- 
ing down to a count of the words used in the dispatches of The 
Associated Press, the record shows that there were 25,000 a day in 
1900, while this year there are 80,000. 


Speaking of the purpose of this great Association, the New York 
Times, from which the above statistics are quoted, says editorially: 


The public should understand that this great and growing news 
service is wholly within the control of its beneficiaries. It is not 
@ money-making concern. The undertaking is for common ad- 
vantage. The whole aim is to secure the best collection possible of 
authentic news and to distribute it to the members (newspapers) 
at the cost of service. The original conception of The Associated 
Press was that it should be an organization of the newspapers by 
the newspapers and for the newspapers, entirely free of partisan 
bias, commercial interest or religious prejudice. This purpose has 
been honorably lived up to through all the years of its existence. 
Like all human institutions, it has at times been subjected to 
criticism or complaint, but fair inquiry has always shown that the 
motives and conduct of The Associated Press have been kept as 
much above reproach as lies within the power of mortal men. No 
other country possesses an agency for gathering news so wide in 
its sweep, so free from the suspicion of any outside influence, 
whether private or official, and so entrenched in the respect and 
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confidence of those whom it serves—including, it is a satisfaction 
to think, the newspaper-reading public of the United States. 

We think that the Times is correct in its appraisal of the intent 
and determination of The Associated Press to be impartial and un- 
prejudiced in its news reports. It must maintain a high standard 
along this line. Nothing would more quickly destroy its usefulness 
than for it to become known as an unreliable news agency. But 
on the other hand, every reader of the daily press, in order that 
his judgments and conclusions may be safely and _ intelligently 
formed, should remember three things: 

First, The Associated Press must depend for its news upon re- 
porters and news writers scattered throughout the world. Just 
what these men will see in any event and what particular emphasis 
and interpretation they will put into their report of it, will depend 
in a very material way upon their own individual viewpoint and 
prejudices. It is a rare reporter indeed that can wholly disassociate 
himself from his own opinion and bias in the observation and 
interpretation of events. An illustration of this is in the antithical 
reports and impressions which have come out of Russia, those from 
The Associated Press frequently being in direct variance with 
those from other sources just as reliable. 

Second, it is often possible wholly to misrepresent a situation 
or an event by telling only part of the facts. What is told may be 
absolutely true; but what is left untold would give the whole 
matter an entirely different aspect and meaning. All Associated 
Press reporters have not been free from this fault. Sometimes 
the things which have been left unreported are of tremendous con- 
sequence in the formation of a Christian interpretation of events. 

And still a third most important equation in newspaper read- 
ing is the fact that no newspaper publishes more than a very 
small part of the Associated Press reports. Every news editor 
culls out what he wishes to fill his own columns. In most cases this 
sorting out is done with a political or religious bias. Thus by its 
method of selecting and using portions of the Associated Press re- 
ports, each paper can color events to suit its own political or re- 
ligious leanings. 
to shape and direct public opinion. Through its manipulation of 
news reports, even as much or more than through its editorials, 
does the newspaper form the impressions and color the opinions 
of its readers to serve its own purpose. And that is why the aver- 
age person needs two or three good reliable journals to correct and 
steady the opinions he gains from the common newspapers. And 
at least one of these ought to be a high-class religious journal. 

oO 

The secretary of the Dayton Council of Churches, Rev. Irvin E. 
Deer, has furnished an interesting summary of results of the 
special evangelistic campaign entered into by the Dayton churches, 
of which we spoke some weeks ago. The well known evangelistic 
plans of Guy H. Black, embracing visitation, personal work, and 
other very definite methods, were largely used, the supplies being 
furnished to the churches free by the Council. Of the seventy-two 
congregations reporting up to this time, sixty-four held some kind 
of special] campaign for increasing membership. Eleven of these 
held evangelistic meetings, and did nothing else. Fifty-three used 
visitation evangelism, and of this number thirty-six also held some 
sort of evangelistic meetings or special services before Easter; 
the other seventeen used the visitation plan exclusively. Thirteen 
churches employed an outside evangelist, or had a visiting brother 
pastor to do the preaching. The total accessions for the seventy- 
two churches wera 3,931, an average of 54.6 percent—thirteen re- 
porting an accession of one hundred or more. This was a very 
much better showing than Dayton churches have made in any of the 
other years since the Council began keeping records, even far sur- 
passing the year which included the Billy Sunday campaign. An- 
other significant contrast is the fact that the total cost to the 


Council of Churches was less than seven hundred dollars, which _ 


does not include the expense of each local church, of course. The 
cost of the Billy Sunday campaign was $50,000. It would seem 
that the success which has attended the efforts of the churches to 
carry on their own evangelism justifies the conviction that the old- 
fashioned revival meeting and tabernacle campaign have had 
their day. 


Herein lies the greatest power of a newspaper ¢,) i 
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OTHERHOOD! There is no syno- 
M nym for that word. Mother is just 
mother, and she is at her best when 


she is just mother. 
To the writer, the word mother brings to 


i Prin the most beautiful picture that mem- 


ory can paint—a picture of love, and 
Christlike unselfishness. Mine is a picture 
of yesterday’s mother, but not the mother 
of early yesterday with whom we associate 
“lavender and old lace.” My picture of the 
mether of late yesterday portrays an ex- 
uberance of billowy, snowy hair, framing a 
face of radiant beauty—beauty, not because 
of delicacy or strength of features, but be- 
cause of the joyous purity and comradeship 
beaming through lustrous eyes—the win- 
dows of her soul. 

No man ever called her great; no sage 
ever deemed her wise; but one honest man 
prized her as an inspiring companion, and 
to two babies—little girls—grown up wom- 
er—-she was comrade, friend—the whole 
world. 

What did we care for all the honors the 
world might have heaped upon her? To us 
she was more than all this—she was 
heaven. 

As a child I never wondered why she 
meant so much to life; but in later years, 
when I held to my heart a trusting child, 
and then tried to answer the questions of 

hoi reasoning boy with thoughts beyond his 
“years; or, as I faced the problem of direct- 
ing a moving picture—a really living mov- 
ing picture of the most stirring little flaxen 
haired cherub that anyone can imagine, a 
perfect example of perpetual motion, as, 
tossing her curly head, she sped with flying 
feet onward and ever onward in response 
to that inward surge of healthy, happy, 
growing, childlife; or again, as I was called 
upon to adjust relationships between two 
older children and the baby brother, who, in 
the appraisal of the older brother and sis- 
ter varied in point of value from a veri- 
table angel sent from God to the most poig- 
nant nuisance this side the nether world, 
their decision being dependent upon what 
counter attractions were presented at the 
time the baby was to be entertained. When 
iy own position in life changed from that 
of a worshiping daughter to that of a hap- 
Py mother, thankful, in spite of the con- 
Sciousness of the gravity of the newborn re- 
Sponsibilities, I then stopped and tried to 
analyze the characteristics that seem to 
have entered into the making of what to 
me was an ideal mother. Why, through all 
circumstances and in all conditions was she 
able to be so sufficient to meet our every 
need? I craved that same gift or power or 
accomplishment. Was it peculiar to her as 
an individual or to her as a mother, I ques- 


tioned with myself. 


I have ample opportunity to study moth- 
ethood objectively. Mine is the joy of be- 
ing entertained in homes and of knowing 
mothers—a variety of mothers. I meet 
them in travel, in Parent-Teacher Associa- 


Mother 


BY MRS. ATHELLA M. HOWSARE 


tions, at conferences, everywhere. There are 
dear old-fashioned mothers. There are 
sweet and charming, spiffy, fashionable 
ones. There are cunning little young moth- 
ers who in looks and actions make one al- 
most question whether they are really 
mothers or devoted big sisters to the tiny 
tots in their charge. 

Let us turn quickly the page of other 
mothers who make our hearts ache, and let 
us observe that ideal motherhood is not con- 
fined to time or place, neither is it limited 
to any externals such as color of skin, 
length or color of hair, or fashion of dress. 
The spirit is the life. Mother is mother the 
whole world over, and yet just as the rose 
which is the queen of flowers, under proper 
cultivation and care may develop a richer 
hue or a more pleasurable perfume, just so 
the art of motherhood does sometimes bring 
out unusual lives of rare beauty. 

I have longed for the knowledge that led 
up to the perfected ideal that was so evi- 
dent in the mother that I have described. 
But when I asked her to tell me she would 
laugh and chide me saying, “Don’t be fool- 
ish, child. You surely do not see my short- 
comings as I do.” In this very act she em- 
phasized one of the leading characteristics 
of her beautiful life—humility. 

This much I do know that this ideal type 
of motherhood has been painted upon can- 


MAL 
Mother O’ Mine 


M2fHER 0’ mine, because you gave 
To me the joy of living; 
Because your soul, your life, your whole, 
Were mingled in that giving; 
Because you've known my frailties, 
Yet counted them as naught; 
Because you've guessed my hidden best, 
That others never sought; 
Because when my ambition flagged 
You always understood; 
Because, I’ve seen your pride serene 
In what I did of good; 
Because of your belief in me 
That nothing can undo; 
My every prayer is to be 
The me that honors you. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 
MAI 


vas by the world’s greatest artists, and 
these madonnas are loved because some- 
thing in the human heart responds to the 
spirit that guided the artist’s brush. 

It is comparatively easy to find as three 
dominant features in the character of that 
ideal mother of nearly two thousand years 
ago, “love, devotion, and humility.” One 
who has known a mother’s love says, “Love, 
cevotion, humility—these three—form the 
great trinity which produces the ideal type 
of womanhood. These three, too, are char- 
acteristics which link humanity closest to 
the divine. In the life of a true mother 


there is less of earth and more of heaven 
than there is in any other life that has 
been or can be lived. When every other in- 
fluence that makes for good has faded out 





of his life, the most depraved man cannot 
forget the mother who loved him in his 
boyhood days.” 

Even so, the ideal mother is a goal to- 
ward which all mothers may press forward 
but a goal which few of us have attained— 
perhaps ever shall attain—but we are bet- 
ter for the striving. 

There is a Persian proverb which says 
that a woman without religion is like a 
flower without perfume. It is religion that 
sanctifies the home and that makes mother- 
hood the holy sacrament which it has be- 
come in all Christian lands. 


The question arises, How can religion 
be taught in the home? It is rather caught 
than taught. 

A friend of mine tells the story of his 
small boy, just an ordinary boy of twelve. 
He says: 

The crimson was fading into cold October 
cray as I came upon him... -his face up- 
turned, his eyes following far off the flight 
of a wild duck across the sky. 

“He who from zone to zone—’” I began, 
more to myself than to him, “guides through 
the boundless sky thy certain flight.” 

The boy went on, as much to himself as 


to me. 

“Father,” he added veflectively, as the 
bird disappeared down tke dusky slove of 
the sky, “I’m glad I know that piece.” 

“Why?” I a»ked. 

“T see so much more when the wild ducks 
fly over.” 

“How much more do you see?” 

“T see the wild ducks and God flying ever 
toyether.” * 


From what I know of the mother of this 
sivall boy and her hab:t cf life in relatior 
to the children in her i.ome, together with 
what I have learned from other exempiary 
mothers I am convinced that a mother to 
be at her best must tirst be able to see 
for herself “the wild ducks and God flying 
over together.” 

Then, being in harmony with God and 
his plans, she must have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding with the boys and gir!s in the 
home with reference to all of their life’s 
experiences. She must have a sympathetic 
understanding with them in play. 

The little child can annoy greatly by 
calling mother’s attention to the house of 
blocks, to the imaginary train, automobile, 
or aeroplane, but if mothers can see the ma- 
chine spinning over the smooth roads as 
the darling grasps with eager hands the 
piano stool and strains his eyes to see the 
long stretch of road ahead, she has fas- 
tened one cord more that binds the son to 
mother and home. The same applies to 
the sane and safe sports of boyhood and 
girlhood days. It may be a little difficult to 
learn the rules of the games, but their joy 
in knowing mother cares, is reward for all 
the labor. 

Our public school teachers tell us they 
know which children come from homes 
where “mother” is interested in the school 


* “Education In a Democracy.” By Dallas Lore 


Sharp. Pages 1380, 131. 
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work, not only in having the boys and girls 
work in school, but when the mother has a 
rea] interest in the subject matter studied 
by the young people. How much younger 
and more free from rust we mothers would 
be if we read aloud with the boys and girls 
end even memorized and repeated with them 
the classics which the schools attempt to 
teach. 

The same applies to the Bible School and 
with greater force. 

Then in their social contacts and their 
leisure hours, only the sympathetic under- 
standing of a Christian mother or one who 
takes the place of a mother can save our 
boys and girls in this day of uncertain 
values. 

And finally the ideal mother must sym- 
pathize with her little girl’s dreams and 
the castles in the air built by innocent 
youth. They need not be told that time 
with relentless hand will fell at one blow 
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their castles as your own have all been 
overthrown. Childhood and youth are given 
for dreaming and these innocent dreams 
shared are a tonic to the calculating and 
fatigued adult. 

And last of all come the love dreams, the 
natural prerogative of all normal life, 
proved so by the history of the ages. 

Happy that mother whose walk with her 
sons and daughters has been so close that 
even as they step into the unexplored gar- 
cen of love’s dreams they find her com- 
panionship still sweet and invigorating. 
This is a day when all walks in life are 
thrown wide open for woman to enter and 
to achieve success. 

When those last fragrant blossoms are 
placed within the quiet fingers of her who 
pens these lines, the highest tribute that she 
craves will be given if these three meaning- 
ful words can be spoken in truth— 

“She mothered three.” 


Honor Thy Mother 


BY REV. S. L. BEOUGHER 


as Mothers’ Day in honor of mother- 

hood. The wearing of a white carna- 
tion is the visible manifestation of the 
event, which is further celebrated by ap- 
propriate sermons in the churches and by 
family reunions. The day was first sug- 
gested by Miss Anna Jarvis, of Philadel- 
phia. In a public meeting she crystallized 
the sentiment now back of its observance 
with these words, “In honor of the best 
mother that ever lived—your mother.” The 
name of mother is one of the most sacred 
of all connected with human relations. No 
name is more sweet or precious, or expres- 
sive of more important duties or relations; 
and when we think of its significance as re- 
lated to society and humanity we are Jost in 
wonder and amazement. 

The testimony of great men in acknowl- 
edgment of the boundless debt they owe to 
their mothers would make a record stretch- 
ing from the dawn of history to the present 
time. Few men, indeed, become great who 
do not owe their greatness to a mother’s 
love and inspiration. How often do we hear 
people say in every walk of life, “I never 
could have done this thing but for my moth- 
er; she believed in me, and encouraged me 
when others saw nothing in me. The wom- 
an who merits the greatest fame is the 
woman who gives a brilliant mind and a 
noble character to the world. The mothers 
of great men and women deserve just as 
much honor as the great men and women 
themselves, and they will receive it from 
the better understanding of the coming 
days. It is the childish impressions that 
count: the memory of whispered prayers 
ot bedtime stories, of old ideals held unfal- 
teringly before a boy’s gaze. It is half-for- 
gotten songs and dim visions of heroes that 
a mother taught her child to worship, that 
make the very warp and woof of the soul. 
It is the pennies that a mother teaches a 


T HE second Sunday in May is set apart 


boy to save and the self-denial that she in- 
culcates in doing it that form the real foun- 
dation of the fortune of the wealthy. It 
is the mother that loves books and who 
gives: her son the love of learning, who be- 
stows the great scholars, writers, and ora- 
tors on the world. It is the mother that 
worships science, who turns the eyes of the 
child to the wonder of the stars, and who 
teaches the little toddler at her side to ob- 
serve the marvel of beast and bird and 
flower and all created things, whose sons 
become the great astronomers and natural- 
ists and biologists. The very atmosphere 
that radiates from and surrounds the moth- 
er is the inspiration and constitutes the 
holy of holies of family life. 

No matter how loving or thoughtful the 


HANNA NMA 
A Prayer for Mother 


I ORD JESUS thou hast known 

4 A mother’s love and tender care; 
And thou wilt hear while, for my own 
Mother dear, I make this morning prayer. 


Protect her life I pray, 

Who gave the gift of life to me: 

And may she know from day to day 

The - agueaaeal glow of joy that comes from 
thee. 


As once upon her breast 

Fearless and well content I lay, 

So let her heart on thee at rest, 

Feel fears depart and troubles fade away. 


Ah, hold her by the hand, 

As once her hand held mine, 

And though she may not understand 
Life’s winding way, lead her in peace divine. 


I cannot pay my debt 
For all the love that she has given; 
But thou, love’s Lord, will not forget 
Her due reward—bless her in earth and 
heaven. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


MANTA 


May 8, 1924 


father may be, the heavier burdens, the 
greater anxieties, the weightier responsibil- 
ities of the home, of the children, usually 
fall on the mother; and the pathetic thing 
is that she rarely gets much credit or praise 
for it. From babyhood children should be 
taught to look up to, not down on their 
mother. For that reason she should never. 
appear before them in slovenly raiment, nor 
conduct herself in any way that would les- 
sen their respect. She should keep up her 
intellectual culture that they may not ad- 
vance beyond her understanding and sym- 
pathies. 

We often hear the boy of sixteen desig- 
nate the mother who bore him as the old 
woman. How this appellation jars upon the 
ears and shocks the sense when spoken. If 
she is old, her very age should be her sur- 
est passport to courteous consideration. The 
aged mother of a grown-up family needs 
no other certificate of worth. She is a mon- 
ument of excellence approved and _ war- 
ranted. Upon her venerable face she bears 
the marks of the conflict in all its furrowed 
lines. The most grievous of the ills of life 
have been hers; trials untold, and known 
only to God and herself, she has borne in- 
cessantly. And now, in her old age, her 
duty done, patiently awaiting her appointed 
time, she stands more beautiful than ever 
in her youth, more honorable and deserving 
than he who has slain his thousands, ‘or 
stood triumphant, upon the proudest field of 
victory. Although her eye is dim, her form 
bent, and her shadow falls graveward: 
speak kindly to her and ever courteous! 
tenderly of her. Others may love you when 
she has passed away—-a kind-hearted sis- 
ter, perhaps, or she whom of all the world 
you choose for a partner—she may love you 
warmly, passionately; children may love 
you fondly, but never again, never, while 
time is yours, shall the love of woman be 
to you as that of your old, trembling mother 
has been. : 


It has been said that the bane of the king- 
dom of Israel was found in the nurseries of 
her kings. If maternal influence is thus 
powerful for evil, it is equally powerful 
for good, when rightly and wisely employed. 
The great and good of our race have derived 
the elements of their characters from ma- 
ternal care bestowed on them in childhood. 
The faith and piety of the mother of Mo- 
ses, the man who was to be Israel’s deliv- 
erer and lawgiver, were so strong that “she 
did not fear the king’s wrath.” Elizabeth, 
the mother of John, the forerunner of our 
Savior, and none greater born of women, 
“walked in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless.” Among the 
apostles of our Lord was one distinguished 
as “a son of thunder,” and another privi- 
leged to “lean on his Master’s bosom” and 
to receive very special tokens of his love. 


ambition of their mother, we may account 
at least in part, for their distinction among 
the twelve. And not to mention others from 
the sacred Scriptures, as Timothy, whose 
“anfeigned faith dwelt first in his grand- 
mother Lois, and his mother Eunice, 


But when we are told of the piety and nia 
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whom, let me ask, has the Savior’s mantle 
ever fallen, or, in whom has his Spirit ever 
dwelt, with peculiar manifestation, who may 
not be added to the cloud of witnesses on 
this point? 

In far-gone times, look into the biogra- 
phies of Polycarp, Augustine, Justin, Greg- 
‘ory, and others of the Fathers; and ir lat- 

ter days; look to the childhood of Matthew 
Henry, Edwards, Dwight, Payson, and the 
whole army of those, at home and abroad, 
who are this day owned and hailed as the 
champions of truth, and you will find them 
all, without exception, to have been the 
sons of pious and faithful mothers. They 
do not come from families where the moth- 
er, though she may rule as a queen oi fash- 
ion, and is perhaps rich in every worldly 
endowment, yet loves not God, and finds no 
place for him in her heart and her labors; 
but from households where the mother is a 
Christian; where the nursery for the fam- 
ily is the nursery for the Church; where the 
first lispings of the childhood are accounts 
of prayer, and the first thoughts of the 
heart thoughts of| God and of his Christ. 


Such are some of the illustrations of a 
mother’s power to do good to those most 
dear to her, and of the responsibility that 
springs from it. There is no influence so 
powerful as hers on the coming destinies 
of the Church and the world. She acts a 
part in forming the ministers of religion and 

e rulers of the land, without which ail 

| fabsequent training is comparatively vain. 
And to her, also, it falls to train those whe 
are to be mothers of the race when she is 
gone, and do for their generation what she 
has done for hers. 

Then let us bestow the supremest honor 
on the world’s greatest benefactors—imoth- 
ers. Begin early to cultivate a habit of 
thoughtfulness and consideration for her 
whom you are commanded to honor. Can 
you begrudge a few extra steps for mother 
who never stopped to number those you de- 
manded during your helpless infancy? Have 
you the heart to slight her requests, or 
treat her remarks with indifference, when 
you cannot begin to measure the patient 
devotion with which she bore with your 
peculiarities? Anticipate her wants, invite 
her confidence, be prompt to offer assist- 
ance, express your affections as heartily as 
you did when a child, that mother may 
never grieve in secret for the child she has 
lost. 

There is one vision that never fades from 
the soul, and that is the vision of mother. 
No man in all his weary wanderings ever 
goes out beyond the overshadowing arch of 
the home. Let him stand on the surf-beat- 
en coast of the Atlantic, or set him down 
amid the glaciers of the north, even there 

very dash of the| wave and every murmur 
(ft the breeze will whisper, “Home, sweet 
home.” Often do we sigh ir our struggles 
with the hard, uncaring world, for the sweet, 
deep security we felt when. of an evening, 
nestling in her bosom, we listened to some 
quiet tale, suitable to our age, read in her 
tender and untiring voicé. Never can we 
forget her sweet glances cast upon us when 
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we appeared asleep; never her kiss of peace 
at night. Years have passed away since we 
laid her beside father in the old church- 
yard; yet still her voice whispers from the 
grave, and her eye watches over us, as we 


The Children’s 


BY CHESTER 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain. 
ND they sing always and everywhere 
A if they are given half a chance. A 
little food, a little clothing, a shelter, 
and a bit of kindness make them happy. It 
is amazing how much they can endure and 
smile. Experiences that turn older heads 
gray leave them only with a hunted look 
that runs to cover at a cheerful word. 
Tragic events that break men’s hearts bend 
their minds and souls. But they rebound 
to joy as a beaten tulip bed lifts itself to 
sunshine after rain. 

I think I shall never need to look again 
«ut a map of the eastern Mediterranean. Its 
long indented coastline seems in my memory 
like a moving throng of children circling 


EE 
Mother Mine 


PALLID cheeks that once were fair, 
Raven locks, grown whiter now, 
Eighty years of wrinkled care, 
Trace their furrows on thy .brow. 
Step infirm, that once was light, 
Laugh once gay, a smile divine. 
Eyes grow dim, that once were bright— 
Thus I see thee, mother mine. 


Oh, the memories love can hold 
Lingering fancies of the heart! 
Lovely as thou wast of old, 
More I love thee, as thou art. 
Thine has been the checkered round— 
Sun and shade of changeful day; 
Blooming roses thou hast found, 
Thou hast seen them fade away. 


Thine has been the crimson dawn; 
Thine the brighter blaze of noon; 
Years have come, and years have gone 
Mingling winter’s snow with June. 
Yet—not o’er a wilderness 
Falls the light of day’s decline— 
I shall never love thee less, 
Dear old, white-haired mother mine. 


—Mrs. Dr. H. O. Collins. 
UA A 


those sturdy shores with faces turned west- 
ward and their myriad hands outstretched. 
So great the sound of their voices it would 
seem their song might reach all America 
and they are singing— 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty. 


Liberty! do they know what they sing? 
They have never had it nor have their fa- 
thers. Being children, perhaps they can 
dream about it. And then there are so 
many young men and women from America 
to teach them, whose harids are full of heal- 
ing, whose faces shine with The Light, 
whose ‘ hearts are aglow with a love that 
recalls the zospél. 
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visit spots long since hallowed to the mem- 
ory of our mother. 
Honor. thy mother, her 
Christ. 
Graham, N. C. 


Bible, and her 


Internationale 
B. EMERSON 


FIRST AT CORFU 

I saw them first in Corfu, where so many 
have dreamed of empire since the legendary 
days of Ulysses, whose boat. became that 
little islet off shore. There are hundreds of 
them up there in the outbuildings of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s palace. It is only a stone’s throw 
to the very room where he sat in a training 
saddle, ingeniously arranged at his writing. 
aesk. I heard them singing in the night as 
I stood beneath the huge bronze statue of. 
Apollo in the garden and gazed at the near 
shores of Epirus and Albania faintly out- 
lined in the light of that glorious sky. There 
are hundreds more in an old warehouse 
down by the docks. They sleep in blankets 
on their chicken wire bunks one above an- 
cther. They cook and cobble, they make or 
mend whatever they all together may need 
for food and clothing and shelter. And they 
sing! I heard them after they had “ora- 
ted” in English “Paul Revere’s Ride” and 
“Sheridan’s Ride,” and every other ride in 
American patriotic poetry that has cost 
more. heartache and headache to small boys 
than ever they. cost their heroes: There 
had been a tableau of George Washington 
blessing the children whom he had saved. 
Then eight hundred boys stood up and sang. 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee”—all four verses 
without a hymn_ book.. That was hard 
enough to bear. But when they sang “Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River,” and rose. 
to its climax, 


All the world is sad and dreary, 
Everywhere I go— 
« * * * * 


O take me back to my, kind old mother, 
There let me live and die. 
the hearts of the hearers broke. Where 
were their mothers? - With the other mar- 
tyrs—in the arms of God! 
I heard them sing again in sight of the 
old temple at Corinth, before which St, Paul 
spoke for and in the name of Him who was. 
a friend to little children. Twenty-five hun- 
dred of them, about equally divided between 
boys and girls, filed into an open air dining 
room improvised from the old horse sheds 
of the Greek army. And there, with bowed 
heads they chanted an old medieval ‘grace 
before they sat down to their dinner of 
chick-pea soup and bread. How many chil- 
dren at home that very day, picking the 
bones of fried chicken, never thought to 
thank God! . There on the sands outside; * 
with only the sky for a covering, lay a 
thousand little ‘pallets side by side where 
night folded them in while God hung out 
his stars for candlelight. 
| THE FOUR R's oie ct, 
But they are taught other things, too~ 
(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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I was a stranger and ye took me in.— 


Matt. 25: 35. 
io 


Hospitality is one of the great virtues of 
human life. Fortunately it is one of the 
oldest, too. At least it is early evident in 
the Old Testament. The ten command- 
ments mentioned a wholesome courtesy by 
specifying that no work should be done on 
the Sabbath day, not) even by any stranger 
that may have been within the gates. 

The codes of ancient Israel also required 
a definite kindness to a sojourner. “A so- 
journer shalt thou not wrong,” reads Ex- 
odus 22:21, “neither shalt thou oppress 
him: for ye were sojourners in the land 
of Egypt.” In Leviticus the language is 
even stronger: “The sojourner with you 
shall be as the home born among you, and 
thou shalt love him as thyself (19: 34).” 
Here we see there is a step further than the 
suggestion in the greater commandments. 
There it is love thy neighbor, but here it is 
love the stranger, as thyself. 

That the stranger was to have religious 
opportunities was also urged. “And if a 
stranger sojourn with you . . . and will offer 
an offering by fire, of a sweet savor unto 
Jehovah; as ye do, so shall he do.” And 
with such a provision there went an added 
instruction that the same laws would oper- 
ate in favor of the stranger as with the 
native born. “For the assembly, there shall 
be one statute for you, and for the stranger 
that sojourneth with you ... as ye are so 
shall the sojourner be before Jehovah. i 
(See Numbers 15: 14, 15). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Jesus 
placed this open friendliness in his ap- 
proved traits of character. It was by no 
means a far-fetched quality. It was an 
early religious ideal. Possibly it was not 
well observed in his day; nevertheless he 
urged it as belonging to the humanities 
which would be ~~ on a judgment 
day. 

on] 


“The holy supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not that which we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who bestows himself with his alms feeds 
three— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


o 


It is very possible that the stranger may 
have been the foreigner, in those days. If 
so, there is a good deal of opportunity for 
us to make rather pertinent application of 
this virtue to such a group today. That is, 
we have such strangers with us today. But 
few communities exist. now without one or 
more families that have come from afar. 
It is no question here, whether we have too 
many of them, nor are we thinking about 
how many more we could well care for. But 
we are facing the question about our 
thought of them and our deportment toward 
them. 





Let us think what human kindness, Chris- 
tian courtesy, might do for these strangers. 

They have come from places, even their 
cwn homes, where in most instances they 
were not considered of consequence. The 
poor peasant today in the old world, and 
that is what most of our immigrants are 
before they come to us, has but little recog- 
nition and but small social opportunity. He 
may have come here in hopes for better em- 
ployment or possibly better wage. But 
there is also a chance that he may have 
inwardly yearned for a more normal fellow- 
ship than an old world offered. If not for 
himself, such a privilege is doubtless de- 
sired for his growing children. If there is 
any chance of this being true, there is noth- 
ing that will displace the mere want of 
money sooner than simple, sincere, Chris- 
tian kindness shown by people of this new 
land. 

If such strangers gradually become a 
part of our national life—and many of them 
are being naturalized every day—the one 
big thing they need is considerate hospital- 
ity. A hundred influences are operating to 








> 
a 


Bowed with the weight of centuries, he 
leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of the ages im his face, 


And on his back the burden of the 
world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and 
despair. 


A thing that grieves not and that never 


hopes, 

StoHd. and stunned, a brother to the. 
‘ox? . 

Who loosened and Iet down this brutal 
jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back 
this brow? 

Whose, bréath blew out the light within 
this brain? 

As 33 2 + * s 

Oo Ny Lords, and rulers of all 
lands, 

How will the fature reckon with this 
man? 

* > . s e 

How will it be with kingdoms and 
with kings— 

With those who shaped him to the 
thing he is— 

When this dumb terror shall reply to 


God 
After the silence of the centuries? 
—Edwin Markham. 
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take for them any soul they may have. They 


are tagged, numbered, worked in gangs, and 
otherwise depersonalized. But these pro- 
cesses are not productive of a fine citizen- 
ship. The immigrant stranger needs 
thoughtful teaching, moral counsel, and op- 
portunity for religious culture and expres- 
sion. If these were his, the stranger with- 
in our gates would grow to be a much better 
member of our national life than otherwise 
he can become. 
; a 

But we need this discipline for ourselves. 
Christian character grows as character is 
broadened and intensified. Where narrow 
prejudice works, fraternity grows less. That 
helps us: to say that the presence of the 
sojourner with us today is an opportunity 
for us to develop our fundamental hauman- 
ity. It is not weakness that moves us to 
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treat the foreigner as our brother; it is 
Christian grace. And the hospitality that 
we show him adds to our largeness of —_ 
and to the real fiber of our faith. 


To the ancient Hebrew, hospitality was: 


an act of appreciation of times when they, 
too, were on alien soil: “For ye were so- 
journers in the land of Egypt” reads the 
statute. America can well set herself to 
such appreciation too; and that means all 
cof us. Our country is largely made up of 
the homeless who sought an abiding place, 
weary, who looked for toil that would give 
human privilege, depressed, who longed and 
hoped for freedom. Will our appreciation 


of those difficult days of our forebearers be 


expressed in cold attitudes of superiority 
and indifference? 
o 


His house was known to all the vagrant 
train, 

He chid their wanderings but relieved their 
pain; 

The long remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast; 

The ruined spendthrift, longer 

proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims 
allowed; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by the fire and talked the night away; 

Wept over his wounds, or tales of sorrow 
done, 

Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields 

were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man 
learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

—Goldsmith, in The Village Parson. 


oO 


now no 


If you were to count— 


To how many people have you opened 
your home within a year; people outside of 
your own relatives? 

How many persons passing through your 
city or community have you taken the time 
to talk to 

Are ll newcomers in your community? 
Have you thought of their probable desire 
for neighborliness? 

How many are kept strangers to you be- 
cause of their religion, racial background— 
cr maybe, social standing? 


Be what your answers may, let it be our 
prayer that we do not forget the grace of hos- 
pitality. The world has great need of it. 
And we are to give it—to give it spiritually; 
merely to commercialize it is to take from 
such a grace all of its power. 


oa 


Father in heaven, help us to recall that 
thou hast made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth. Purge from our motives all 
that would seem cold to any stranger. Keep 
out of our lives anything that would do him 
hurt. If there are any who long for kind- 
ness, may we show such grace of friendshij 
os becometh followers of Christ. And grant 
that all the processes of modern life that 
involve even the foreign-born be humanized 
vith hospitality and vitalized with love. And 
we pray in the name of One who had no 

jace: to 9 tay va — Amen. ; 
ROE ‘-ERNEST D. GILBERT.” 
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Stewardship, Promotion 


and Social Service 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Secretary 





Pryour see Secretary has recently held a series 


' of Stewardship institutes in the Rays 
Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Conference 
under the direction of the field secretary, 
Rev. A. W. Sparks. Institutes were held 
at Sideling Hill, Cedar Grove, Damascus, 
Lebanon, Prosperity, Bethel, Clearville, 
Union Memorial, and Everett churches. 
The attendance was splendid and the inter- 
est was good. A number of other churches, 
in spite of the bad roads, sent delegations to 
these institutes. Secretary Sparks in doing 
great work in that conference. 

We have recently held similar institutes 
in the Springfield and Murlin Heights 
churches in the Miami Ohio Conference, and 
from May 4-9 will hold institutes in the 
New York Eastern conference at St. Johns- 
ville, East Cobleskill, Ravena, Huntersland, 
and Albany churches. 

Budgets and the Every-member Canvass 

T is most gratifying to see the number of 

our churches that are actually making 
church budgets now. Really there is no 
other way that begins to compare with that 
of making a local church budget for both 
the current expenses and the benevolences: 


not Phe budget should be made ample. It 
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should be a growing budget. Growing work 
demands larger budgets whether it be in the 
local church, the conference, or the work of 
the Christian Church of which each local 
church is a part. If the mission, educa- 
tional, and other departments of our work 
are growing and successful, then it is the 
joy of every church; if any department of 
the work fails or is curtailed, then it is the 
sorrow of every church. It does not pay 
to make skimpy budgets in the local church. 

Each local church should include every 
item that it is possible to anticipate. The 
current expense part of the budget, the 
side for ourselves, should include such items 
as the pastor’s salary, janitor service, mu- 
sie, repairs of church and parsonage, church 
und parsonage telephones, taxes, needed 
equipment, printing, church postage, water, 
heat, light, interest, and any other items 
that belong to the running expenses of your 
local plant. It is well to include a miscel- 
laneous amount for some unforeseen repairs 
or work that may arise...A. generous, not 
(xtravagant, budget always appeals to both 
canvassers and self-respecting people. 

Then there should be the benevolence bud- 
get, and the same principles mentioned 
above should obtain, This budget should 


ould be contributed by this particular 
hurch to the work at large. It should be 
& generous budget suited to our growing 
work. It should inclade three items: 

(a) Denominational benevolenc¢s, those 
that go.to the denominational to ¢ar- 
ty-on.the work of the Christians. such as 


esi up of the minimum amounts which 
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home missions, foreign missions, Christian 
education, General Convention, Federal 
Council of Churches, and other authorized 
calls by the denomination, such as that last 
year of the Aged Ministers’ Home. 

(b) Conference funds. Every church is 
a part of a conference and as such should 
help bear its part of the conference work, 
plans, enterprises. Most conferences have 
some per capita requirement from the 
churches to meet its expenses, carry on its 
own work within its own bounds. Fre- 
quently—the conference has some special 
task it is carrying forward. 

c) Local, or community needs in which 
vther churches of the community unite to 
carry on some such enterprise that is not 
for one church alone, such as city or com- 
munity Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Week- 
day Religious Education, or other matters 
to be conducted locally by the churches to- 
gether. 

These three items should be included 
in the benevolence budget. These three 
items of the benevolence budget should 
have a proper. relationship, and _ it 
should be watched that no one suf- 
fers; then there should be a study of proper 
proportions and relationships between the 
lecal—for ourselves—and the benevolent— 
for others. These two sides should have a 
right relation. The pastor and the Steward- 
ship and Finance Department of the church 
should prepare this double budget and sub- 
mit it to the church for amendment and 
adoption some weeks before the canvass is 
to be made. 





) "Woman's Work 


Mrs. Emma S, Powers 
- General Secretary-Treasurer 





Period III.—Our Youth 
May and June 


AY is the time for the special reception 
service for new members. 


May Program 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Opening thought: ‘We ARE laborers togeth- 
er with God’’—the | oom tense of 
our service—are 

Prayer. . 

Business Pe riod. 

Roll Call: Lhawes with a missionary 
item, 

Devotional Service. : 

a. Bible Study, Eunice and. ‘Timothy. 

b. Hymn: “O Highly Favored People:” 

5. Our Neighbors (3 min. each.) 

a. The Highlanders of America. 

b. The New’Americans. f 

ce. The Negro Americans. 

Learning: to be Friends (5 min:) - 

7. Missionary Pérsonals—Miss Kirkendall 
and Miss Youmans (10 min.) 

8 Prayer that we may be real laborers 
with God that these neighbors may 
be assets, not liabilities. ; 

Refreshménts—Immitration *Sdlad. 


“ 


- gefer 


The receipt for making “Immigration 
Salad” is found in the April number?’ of The 
Christian Missionary. ; 

May “Everyland” 
AVE you received your May Everyland? 
Ign*t it interesting? Whoever heard of 
a 1 hla: daffodil? And: isn’t. an empty -en- 
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velope a queer thing to pray for? But 
Penny’s reason was fine. Shoichi had rea- 
son to want to pray to the telephone, but, 
oh! to think that anyone could live in 
America fifteen years and think that there 
is no God here! 

What! Hasn’t your Everyland come yet? 
Then you will have lots of fun reading “The 
Black Daffodil,” and I hope more than fun. 
I am sure you will enjoy the pictures of the 
prize babies, with their white coats and bon- 
nets, all but one who looks as if she had 
thrown her bonnet away. You will wish to 
niake the children from Kandy as happy 
lcoking as the Eskimos on the next page. 
And you will want a pair of magic sandals, 
when you have read of Claude’s. The In- 
dians are ahead in the game, but the Es- 
kimos are gaining. Which team will you 
join? 

Grandmothers, uncles, aunts, if you want 
tc make your little folks happy, send them 
Everyland, so that they can enjoy these 
stories. 

Send subscriptions to Mrs. Emma S. Pow- 
ers, Room 25, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. The price is $1.50 a year. 

C. D. R. 


Summer Camp 

A GOOD time is in store for the girls of 
*” the Christian Church at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, June 16-23. Miss Beryl McRey- 
rolds, the superintendent of our. Young Peo- 
ples’ Department, . is to be the chaperon. 
Write to Miss McReynolds at Sharperilie; 
Indiana, for information. 


Giving Mother a Vacation >. 

O, I cannot go out today. In fact, this 
week is to be a very busy week for me 
and next week is to be a very busy week 
for every one in our home except husband 
and I. There will be no ‘father’ and ‘moth- 


‘er’ here next week.” 


Such was the answer to one of the min- 
isters in town when he desired to have one 
of the ladies of his church take an interest 
ina “mothers’ club” which had been organ- 
ized to help to create a better atmosphere 
in the community. And such an answer 
called forth other questions. ae ll 

“Are you and your husband going cae 
rext week?” 

“No, not nares but we are not to be 
home.” ; 

“Well, well, I am curious. 
derstand you.” 

“Well, I will tell you, but you must not 
tell anyone around here: Will you: prom- 
ise?” 

- “T “promise.” °**" - Fy 

“You know I have three children. Two in 
the high school and one in the eighth grade.” 

“Yes, your daughter Edith and my. daugh- 
ter Elsie are both seniors. ” 

“And my son Gporge and your son Henry 
are juniors,” 

““And Mabel is in the eighth. grades. ‘Bhey 
are.all at the age when they nega much at- 
tention.” 

“Will you be at prayer service © tonight?” 


I cannot un- 
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“Yes, but George and Edith will not be 
there tonight. They have important busi- 
ness tonight. They must get ready for next 
week.” 

“I am anxious te learn about 
week,’ ” said I, 

“It is to. be a week of rest and pleasure 
for me and a week of delight for husband. 
Saturday night, husband and I will say 
{good-by’ to our children, and are not to 
recognize. them again as children until a 
week from Saturday night, though we will 
be home all the time. George is to be the 
‘man of the house,” Edith is to be the ‘mis- 
tress of the house,’ and Mabel is to be their 
daughter, and husband and I are to be an 
‘uncle’_and ‘aunt’ visiting them. You see, 
next week is ‘vacation week,’ and, while 
some children will want. to ‘go somewhere,’ 
mine will have a fine time staying home.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but who will do the work?” 

“Why, our nephew and nieces. Husband 
and I move into the spare bedroom Saturday 
and play ‘uncle and aunt’ for a week.” 

“How strange,” said I. “I always no- 
ticed that you were a fine mother and you 
and your children were as one, but, tell me, 
can they take care of the house alone? Who 
will do the cooking?” 

“Edith will do all the cooking except the 
meat. George knows just how to cook meat 
to delight his father. But cooking is not 
the best part of it. Every morning George 
will read the Scripture and pray. How 
blessed it is to see and hear one’s own son 
conduct family worship, and how he prays 
for his father and mother. Edith and Ma- 
bel always sing a hymn. They were prac- 
ticing ‘Faith of Our Fathers’ today noon so 
as to have a new hymn for next week.” 


‘next 


Isaiah and the 
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“What do you do?” I asked. 

“Oh, papa and I just keep the tears back 
until we kneel in prayer; then we weep for 
joy. After prayer, ‘uncle’ excuses himself 
and goes to his business, while I go to my 
voom and cry and talk it over with Jesus. 

“Pardon me for shedding a few tears. 
When I think of next week I just cannot 
keep my eyes dry. The tears of joy will not 
stay out of sight. 

“Yes, I am not much of a ‘club woman.’ 
I am too busy making a home for my lovefi 
cnes. The time some women take at their 
clubs I take to get up surprises for my 
family. You see, I am one of the kind that 
believes to be a real wife and mother is the 
greatest of honor for a woman. But I 
must not turn preacher. But my children 
are not always desiring to ‘go somewhere.’ 
They act as if ‘there was no place like 
home,’ and that is heaven for me.” 


“My sister, I am delighted to learn that 
your plan makes a home what it should be. 
May I call on the ‘uncle and aunt’ next 
Wednesday evening?” 

“To be sure; we would like to have you; 
and I know my children will be pleased to 
have you spend an evening with their uncle 


and aunt.” 
* * ” * — 


“T had a most delightful evening with the 
‘uncle and aunt,’ and the nephew and nieces 
were royal entertainers. As I think it all 
over, I believe to be a real wife and mother, 
and have a few surprises for husband and 
children will make a real home and answer 
that awful problem, ‘J want to go some- 
where.” ”—Walter C. Scott, in Epworth 
Herald, 


Assyrian Crisis 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 18, 1924 
Isaiah 37:14, 21-23, 29, 33-36 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden ‘Text—God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.— 
Psalm 46: 1. 


Se <i> 
~ 


Coe 
; HOME DAILY READINGS 
Monday, May 12—Assayria Defies Israel. 
Isa. 36: 1-av. 
‘Nuesday, May 13—Assyria Defies Israei’s 
uvu. ABU, SG: Ldé-m. 
Wednesday, May 14—Isaiah’s Courage. 
Isa, 373 1-7. 
Thursday, May 15—Hezekiah’s Prayer 
ior Weliverance. Isa. 37: 14-20. 
Friday, May 16—Arrogance Rebuked. 
Isa. 37: 21-24. 


Saturday, May 17—Victory Over Assy- 





rau. Asa, 37: 30-33. 
Sunday, May 18—Our Refuge and 
Strength.” Psalm 46. 











ORDER OF WORSHIP 
School rise and repeat Psalm 46 and the 
Model Prayer. 


Hymn—"“How Firm a Foundation,” No. 266 
in “Worship and Song.” Read the first 


verse and sing verses 2, 3, and 4. 


Juniors read the text of their Graded Les- 
son for the day. 


Prayer—By busy business man for a faith 
that, like Hezekiah's, leads to God in times 
of difficulty and sickness. 


Hymn—"O Worship the King,’ Pages |, 2, 
and 3 of Orders of Worship in “Worship 
and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 

Musical Recall. 

Secretary's Encouragements. 
Superintendent's Three Minutes. 


Hymn — “True-hearted, Whole-hearted,” 
Page 32 in Orders of Worship. 


Benediction. 


Mezekiah and Isaiah and God 

HEZEKIAH was one of the very best of all 
’ Judah’s kings. The records tells us 

that “he did that which was right in the 

sight of Jehovah.” After all, that is the 

earnest and measure of success. We must 


be true to our own conscience, but we. must 
ask ourselves in coming to our conscien- 
tious views not what do “they” think or say, 
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not whether “everybody is doing it,” but 
what will be right in the sight of our God. 


A Clever Stroke 


It is a very fine stroke of the enemy or of 
the friend if we can be persuaded that God 
is on their side. The Assyrian general de- | 
clared Jehovah had told him to go and de- 
stroy the land, thus seeking to destroy thei 
rmorale. The Quaker youth said to the one 
of his choice, “It is the Lord’s will that I 
should marry thee,” and she replied, “The 
will of the Lord be done.” But it is not 
always so safe to accept the declaration of 
the other party. The enemies of civic right- 
eousness have been known to quote the Bible 
to justify their stand. Be fully assured in 
your own mind. 


How Short-sighted 


The Assyrians made a fearful blunder 
when they put Jehovah on a level with the 
gods whose worshipers had hitherto been 
conquered by them. They were to find out 
later that Jehovah was different, and that 
Jehovah and a very small side could win in 
vreat battles. It is not true, as men have 
sneered, that “God is always on the side of 
the largest army.” It was just a few score 
against a world when Jesus said, “Go ye.” 
And God has continued to be on the side of 
the much smaller group. It was first just 
a handful who were in favor of prison re- 
form, or the abolition of slavery or the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, and God 
and a few have changed things. This i; 
my Father’s world. rl 


What to Do With a State Letter 


An arrogant, threatening letter is sent to 
the king. He sends a message to Isaiah, 
the preacher-statesman. Church and state 
must be separate and yet neither can suc- 
ceed alone. There is a work for God and 
Cesar, and a duty we owe to both. If the 
state will not listen to the church’s plea for 
righteousness, she is lost. The great rulers 
of all the ages have kept in close touch with 
the sentiment of the Church. - 

Then he took his letter and spread it out 
before God. What help we would get and 
what blunders we would be saved if for 
just a moment we would spread out the 
trying letters before the God who cares. 
Many a blunder of state has been made, 
and many a heartache has been caused be- 
cause we did not spread that letter out be- 
fore God before we wrote it, or before we 
answered it. Read that letter over with 
God. 


A Splendid Prayer 


There is first the fullest recognition of 
God and his greatness. Then a fair facing 
cf the facts of the case. Then facing the 
facts just as they were in their grim awful- 
ness, and looking up into the face of God, 
he left it in faith with him. Hezekiah has 


not done his part. He has sought earthly’ 


counsel and heavenly help. Now we must 
turn to God and Isaiah. 


Isaiah’s Assurance 


Hezekiah had had a tendency to trust 
now Egypt and now gold. Isaiah puts his 
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trust in God and sends the assurance to his 
king that he may smoothe the wrinkles out 
of his head, for God was about to take com- 
plete control of the situation. He can now 
safely answer his letter, and his statement 


-will have not his wisdom alone, but the 


promise and power of God as expressed 
through his servant Isaiah. Once again 
Ged has revealed his “secrets through his 
servant the prophet.” 


God’s Part 


Hezekiah and Isaiah have done theirs, 
and now it is God’s. As ever he does it 
in the completeness of his own divine way. 
The taunting, vaunting enemy has suffered 
one of the severest of defeats at the hands 
of the Jehovah whom they had despised. 
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Prayer has been heard and answered, and 
faith and God’s man again vindicated. 


Another Matter for God 


Once again Hezekiah is facing a relent- 
less foe. Death has this time sent the mes- 
sage, and the king takes this message also 
to God in prayer. Is there not here a les- 
son for all the great schools of healing? 
Some deny the presence of sickness and ob- 
tain a cure. Others say it is a real thing, 
but by psychological persuasion or by faith 
in God we will remove it. All accomplish 
the same results, or fail for the same rea- 
son. But here the prayer is offered and 
the poultice applied, and that does look so 
reasonable. 

Toronto, Ontario. 
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Program Pointers 


Make sufficient copies to supply each member with 
a copy of Isaiah 58:13, 14. Hand these cut one 
week in advance and ask the members to learn these 
and at some time during the meeting have them re- 
peated in concert. When they have repeated these 
ask the question, but do not demand an audible an- 
swer, Is this the way you keep the Sabbath? 

Have a tin can labelled “Sunday Spice.” Place 
in the can Bible verses and quotations bearing upon 
the proper observance of Sunday and pass this can 
around during the meeting and ask each one to 
draw out one of the. quotations or verses and be- 
ginning at some person, whom the leader shall desig- 
nate, go around the room in Methodist class-meeting 
style, having each one read his quotation or verse. 

Have four brief talks on the following topics: The 
Need of the Body for One Day in Seven for Rest: 
The Mental Invigoration From a Well Spent Sabbath; 
The Effect of Sabbath Desecration on the Morals of 
a Community; Spiritual Results From a Proper Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. 


Discussion of the Daily Readings 


MONDAY, May 12: Deut. 5: 12-15. Sab- 
bath for Rest. 

God’s Sabbath law is not an arbitrary 
law which God has legislated just for the 
purpose of seeing whether we will obey it 
or not; but a law which he made for our 
benefit. He knows our bodies and what they 
need. He knew from the hour he created 
man what scientists have recently found 
out, viz., that a man in an ordinary day’s 
work uses up one-seventh more energy and 
vitality than he regains in an ordinary 
night’s rest. Therefore, in order to keep 
himself fit and at the top notch of efficiency 
and health, he must rest one day in seven. 

It has been proven beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that men working six days in a 
week and taking their regular Sunday rest, 
can do more than men working seven days 
in the week and thus deprived of their sev- 
enth day rest. 

Tuesday, May 18: Luke 14: 1-6. 
Sabbath for Helpfulness. 

Jesus did not hesitate to do the kindly, 
helpful deed on the Sabbath. We ought to 
seek to make the Lord’s day one of real 
helpfulness to others. How much cheer and 
blessing could be scattered in a community 
if the Endeavorers would hunt up the sick 
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and the shut-ins and send or take them, on 
Sunday, some flowers and hold a little song 
and prayer service with them. 

Think of the helpful ministries that might 
be performed in your community on the 
Lord’s day, and then go and do them. 

Wednesday, May 14: Rev. 1: 9-20. The 
Sabbath for Meditation. 

John was “in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day.” If we are to get the blessing from 
the Lord’s day that God intended we should, 
we, too, must be in the Spirit on his holy 
day. I am sure that John, shut away on 
that lonely sea-girt isle, was meditating on 
the things of the spiritual life, and what 
a wonderful vision was granted him! A 
marvelous vision of the risen, glorified 
Christ! What wonderful messages he 
heard! We, too, might have great visions 
and hear marvelous messages if we spent 
more time in meditation on the Lord’s day. 
How much time do you spend in medita- 
tion on Sunday? 

Thursday, May 15: Mark 6: 1-6. 
Sabbath for Churchgoing. 

Jesus found his way into the temple or 
the synagogue on the Sabbath and wor- 
shiped with those gathered there. That 
was his custom. It ought to be the cus- 
tom of every man, woman, and child in the 
world, and surely it ought to be so in the 
lands where we have the gospel light. In 
heathen lands, of course they cannot be- 
cause they know not. It is heathenish and 
worse than heathenish not to do it in this 
land. The spirit needs the refreshing, in- 
vigorating, re-vitalizing atmosphere of 
heaven which blows across the wearied 
spirits of men as they meet with God’s chil- 
dren in his house for worship on his day. 
You need it, fellow Endeavorer. You know 
one of the dangerous tendencies of the 
times in which we live, is the tendency to 
neglect the worship of God’s house. The 
automobile and other attractions call more 
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insistently away from Sunday worship and 
we need to resolve anew that we will not 
let these things keep us from our Father’s 
house on the Lord’s day. 

Friday, May 16: Ps, 92:1-15. Sunday 
for Praise. 

The soul that does not find expression in 
praise to God for his benefits will invariably 
drift into adoration of something less than 
God, and the praise and worship of any- 
thing less than God tends to moral deteri- 
oration. 

Saturday, May 17: Acts 13: 14-17, 42-44. 
Sunday for Preaching. 

From the beginning of the Early Church 
down to the present God has blessed the 
gathering of his people upon the hallowed 
day of rest. Those who absent themselves 
from the Lord’s house on the Eord’s day 
rob their souls. On the Lord’s day his min- 
isters break to the hungry ones of the flock 
the bread of life. Preaching on this day 
never has been, and never should be, con- 
fined to the ministry. The laymen and the 
laywomen also have found this day of ces- 
sation from the secular activities of life an 
open door of opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of the gospel message. Christian En- 
deavorers have gone to the jails and peni- 
tentiaries and hospitals and to the streets 
in street meetings to proclaim the Savior 
to hearts that need but do not know him. 
Has your society ever done anything of 
that kind? Why not? 


By Way of Illustration 


It is impossible to estimate the blessed 
effect produced upon a nation’s health and 
happiness, when, on the return of each Sun- 
day, millions are thus set free from toil; 
when the ledger is closed on the desk; when 
the hammer rests upon the anvil, and the 
wheel in the factory; when the mine sends 
forth its crowds into the light and glory of 
this newborn day; and when men can rest 
their wearied bodies.—Dr. Macleod. 


The Sabbath is God’s special present to 
the workingman; and one of its chief ob- 
jects is to prolong life and preserve efficient 
his working tone. In the vital system, it 
acts like a compensation-pond; it replen- 
ishes the spirits, the elasticity, and vigor, 
which the last six days have drained away, 
and supplies the force which is to fill the 
six days succeeding; and in this economy of 
existence, it answers the same purpose as, 
in the economy of income, is answered by 
a savings bank.—Dr. Blaikie. 

An association of twenty physicians voted 
“Yea” unanimously on the question: Is 
the position taken by Dr. Farre, in his tes- 
timony before the Committee of the British 
House of Commons, in your view, correct? 
—That men who labor six days in a week 
will be more healthy and, live longer, other 
things being equal, than those who labor 
seven; and that they will do more work, and 
do it in a better manner. 

A woman forgot to send home some work 
on Saturday. Sunday morning, she told a 
little girl who lived with her to put on her 
things, and take the bundle under her shawl 
to the lady’s house. “Nobody will see it,” 
she said. “But is it not Sunday under my 
shawl, aunty?” asked the child. 

Agassiz. was asked what impressed him 
most on his arrival in this country. He an- 
swered, “The quiet of an American Sab- 
bath.” I wonder ‘if he were to return to 
earth at this time if he could say the same 
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thing and have it apply truthfully to our 
cities and most of our towns and villages. 


For Reading or Recitation 


Fresh glides the brook and blows the gale, 
Yet yonder halts the quiet mili! 
The whirring wheel, the rushing sail, 
How motionless and still! 
Six days of toil, poor child of Cain, 
Thy strength the slave of want may be; 
The seventh thy limbs escape the chain-- 
A God hath made thee free! 


Ah, tender was the law that gave 
This holy respite to the breast, 
To breathe the gale, to watch the wave, 
And now the wheel may rest! 
But where the waves the gentlest glide 
What image charms, to lift thine eyes? 
The spire reflected on the tide 
Invites thee to the skies. 


To teach the soul its nobler worth 
This rest from mortal toil is given: 
Go, suutch the brief reprieve from earth. 
And pass a guest to heaven. 
Six days may rank divide the poor, 
Dives, from thy banquet hall; 
The seventh the Father opes the door 
And holds his feast for all! 


—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
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For Discussion 


If we take Jesus as our example for Sabbath keep- 
ing, what may we do on the Sabbath? 

How could we Endeavorers use the Sabbath to help 
some of the folks in our community? 

Name some things you think we may do on the 
Sabbath. 

Name some things 
done on the Sabbath. 

What do you consider the most flagrant violation 
of the Sabbath in your community, and what steps 
could be taken to correct this? 

Do you consider the spending of Sabbath evening, 
after the Endeavor meeting, by a company of young 
Endeavorers, a violation of the Sabbath? Why? 


For Debate 
Resolved, That Sabbath desecration is 
worse than robbery. 
1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


you think ought not to be 


oO 


Ministers, like alarm clocks, get most of 
their abuse for doing their duty.—Kansas 
City Star. 


Ould Mothers 


A Story 


BY JESSIE FRANK STALLINGS 


spacious library, John McFarlane sat, 

staring with unseeing eyes at the 
flames as they shot upward. There was no 
other light in the room, only the fire, and 
it cast weird, flickering shadows on the dark, 
tapestry-hung walls; beyond where he was 
seated it scarcely penetrated the gloom at 
all. Outside the rain poured in torrents 
and a stiff March wind moaned about the 
corners of the house. Shivering he drew 
closer to the fire and threw on a fresh log. 

Spread out on the chair arms were the 
pages of a letter, and from time to time he 
would select a sheet, hold it close to the 
firelight and read it. It wasn’t an impos- 
ing letter, written on engraved stationery, 
such as. one would expect a man of his type 
to be interested in, just a few sheets of 
cheap writing paper and a cheaper envel- 
ope, but for some reason it affected him 
strangely. Once more he read all the pages, 
then slowly he folded them together, re- 
placed them in the envelope, and thrust it 
into his pocket. 

Not once in all the seven years that he’d 
been in America had this weekly letter from 
his mother in. old Ireland failed to arrive. 
And this week’s message was no different 
from the rest, just the usual Edenderry gos- 
sip—Sandy McCune’s cow lost in the bog, 
the Riley girl married to the eldest McGuf- 
fin boy and gone to Belfast to live, a few 
blackbirds already come, and the hedges 
showing a little bit of green—but somehow 
all these trivial happenings that made up 
his mother’s life suddenly grew very dear 
to him. 

From his earliest youth John had had 
“the fightin’ spirit,” from the lowest place 
to the highest he had climbed by the sheer 
force of his own character; he was not 
much given to retrospection, always he was 
looking towards the future, but tonight a 
strange mood was upon him and he fell to 
thinking of his boyhood in the old country. 


B seo a woodfire at one end of his 


His early school days in Edenderry, his 
work in the fields all came back vividly; and 
the evening when he drove the cows home 
and loitered along the road, it was there 
that his first castles took form. How his 
sister Nora, who also had dreams, and him- 
self would slip away from the other chil- 
dren and talk of their ambitions, and he re- 
membered very distinctly that day in Den- 
nis McCall’s woods when they laid their 
plans for the great pilgrimage to America 
—the land where dreams come true. With 
a smile he recalled the day of their depar- 
ture from Edenderry, the whole village 
turned out to see the stage on its way and 
to wish them well. The parting from his 
mother—she’d kissed them both proudly and 
sent them to the new country with a smile. 

America—what promise it had held out 
and it had not disappointed them. For af- 
ter a few lean years filled with discourage- 
ments, loneliness, disillusions, and humilia- 
tions, he had achieved that thing which the 
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Mother 


HERE is no name to me so dear, 
- No name on earth so sweet to hear, 
No name that fills my life with cheer 
Like that dear name of mother. 


No friend on earth could ever be 

So true and faithful, kind as she, 

Could love and guard so tenderly 
As that dear friend, my mother. 


’Twas she who taught me how to pray, 

In sickness nursed me night and day; 

My debt to her I ne’er can pay— 
That blessed saint, my mother. 


More fright the path to glory gleams 
And dearer to me heaven seems. 
She’s present in my thoughts and 
dreams, 
My quardian angel—mother. 


—Charles Gilman Morse. 
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world has labelled success. And Nora, too, 
had fought and struggled and was just now 
coming into her own—master teachers were 
pronouncing her voice a marvel. 

He had what he started out to get— 
wealth and name and position, but it had 
not brought contentment or happiness. Long 
ago he had read and believed the saying, 
“Blessed are the strong for they make their 
own happiness.” He was strong, else he 
could not have achieved his high position, 
and yet he was by no means happy. The 
day’s papers carried the news of a rise in 
wheat, thousands earned for him, and yet 
he was far more interested in Sandy Mc- 
Cune’s cow. His mother had neglected to 
say whether she had been rescued or not; he 
wondered if she had. 

His thoughts were interrupted by a swish 
of skirts in the doorway. The electric light 
switch clicked suddenly and the room was 
flooded with light. 

“Why all the darkness?” laughed a voice 
behind him. “Now hurry and get into your 
things, we’re late already. And how do I 
look, John?” 

John gingerly touched the filmy lace and 
tulle of his sister’s frock and, eyed approv- 
ingly the presense of sleeves and the de- 
mure cut of the neck. “First rate,” he 
smiled, “simple and sweet, better suited to 
an Edenderry girl than some I’ve seen you 
wear.” 

She looked at him quickly. 
girl? I’m an American girl!” 

Her brother laughed and playfully pulled 
a stray wisp of coppery hair and pinched 
her tip-tilted nose. “Anyone who sees that 
nose—” 

“Quick, Buddie,” she interrupted, taking 
his coat from the hands of the maid, “it’s 
time we were there now.” 

“Receptions make me specifically ill,” he 
grumbled, “and on such a night as this—” 

“Surely you’re going to like this one,” she 
returned, “it’s my big chance. Anyone who 
bears the stamp of Harrison McGriff’s ap- 
proval can’t fail to succeed. This is to be 
a gorgeous affair and rather unusual too. 
Its’ a birthday party for his mother—she’s 
eighty-seven. And the oddest old creature, 
seems strange to have such a big and ex- 
pensive affair just for that—why, he’s spent 
a small fortune on the decorations, the 
best florists to be had are furnishing the 
flowers.” 

“IT can’t think of a better investment,” 
John answered slowly, and the reproof in 
his voice stung Nora. 

The McGriff drawing room was a magnifi- 
cent place with its rich and marvelous fur- 
nishings and priceless oriental hangings— 
the proper background for the exquisitely 
garbed men and women who moved about 
in it. 

“Genuinely glad to see you,” the host said 
cordially, as he shook John’s hand, “permit 
me to introduce my mother.” 

In a wheel chair beside him was a tiny 
wisp of a lady, very white and fragile in 
appearance. Clad in the softest of lavender 
silk and cobwebby lace she was more like 
a lovely bit of china than a human being. 
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“So glad to know you,” she said sweet- 
ly, still holding John’s hand and looking up 
into his face. “And you’re from the ould 
counthry, too, I can tell by your good Irish 
faee.” 

“A most remarkable woman, my mother,” 
Mr. McGriff said when they had moved 
away from the smiling honor guest, “you 
see she struggled right along with me 
through the years of poverty, sacrificed and 
fought so I could succeed. And now that 
I have arrived I’m trying to share it with 
her; though there isn’t anything I could 
ever do that can in any way repay her 
faithfulness to me.” 

John tried to formulate a reply but a wave 
of conscious guilt and _ self-condemnation 
swept over him and he could think of noth- 
ing to say. He was glad when guests 
claimed his host’s attention and he could 
be alone for a moment to think. A picture 
of a bare little cottage in Edenderry rose 
up before him, his mother was standing at 
the gate, he and Nora were waiting for the 
stage. He saw his mother draw a worn lit- 
tle. pocketbook from her bosom and with 
trembling fingers place it in his hand—it 
was ‘their passage money and represented 
the savings of a lifetime. Could McGriff’s 
mother have been more self-sacrificing than 
that? 


True enough that passage money had: 


been repaid long ago and every month an 
ample check went from his office to his 
mother in Edenderry, but understanding his 
mother-as he did he knew it wasn’t money 
that she craved so much as love and affec- 
tion. What a cad he’d been! 

A few strains of music floated across the 
room, Nora and her accompanist had taken 
their places at the piano. Instantly a hush 
fell over the guests and they quickly found 
chairs—every one was quiet and attentive 
when it was announced that Nora McFar- 
lane was to sing. 

John was standing near the little old 
guest of honor and she smilingly motioned 
him to a seat beside her. “Your sister’s that 
attractive,” she whispered, “and I’m so anx- 
ious to hear her sing. It’s glad I am when 
a lad or a maid from the ould counthry 
makes a mark in this new land.” ‘ 

A few Italian arias and some selections 
from popular operas Nora sang first and 
they were received enthusiastically. Her 
clear, true soprano voice had a wealth of 
expression and was touching and full of 
ardor; John listening critically, as Nora had 
taught him to do, thought she had never 
sung better. 

Old Mrs. McGriff listened attentively. 
“She’s wonderful,” she told John. But dur- 
ing a brief intermission she sent for Nora to 
come to her. 

“Your singing’s that beautiful,” she said, 
placing a trembling hand on Nora’s arm, 
“but I don’t understand music like these,” 
she waved her hand towards the group, 
“never being trained. And this is my own 
party—could you sing—I don’t mind ask- 
ing, since you’re Irish too—maybe you know 
some old songs like ‘Believe Me If. All. Those 
Endearing Young Charms.’” -. « 
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Nora’s eyes were brimming as she -patted 
the old lady’s arm and nodded her assent. 
She went back to the piano and a whispered 
conference with the accompanist resulted in 
Nora herself taking the seat at the piano. 

She sang several of the lively, weird old 
Irish folk songs with their birdlike trills 
and high notes, ending the group with the 
old but ever new, “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms.” 

The joy of old Mrs. McGriff was pathetic 
to behold. Several times while Nora was 
singing John stole a glance at the figure 
beside him. With eyes closed and hands 
folded placidly she sat very still, listening. 
Two tears slipped from beneath her lids and 
rolled down her cheeks, and John knew that 
she was seeing the bright blue Irish sky 
and listening once more to the blackbirds 
in the green hedges. 

Wave after wave of applause swept the 
room. “You see,” whispered the old lady, 








SHE MAY NOT SEEM TO OTHERS 
’Midst beauty’s throng, yet what 
Nor heaven's mirrored eye, 
Her eyes though dimmed are swect 
No artist with a master hand 
Ne’er sang of her in rhythmic praise. 
sway. 


¢ ) 
FAIR 
GHE may not seem to others fair 
care I? 
She hath not sun-kissed golden hair, 
Her hair is silvery in its hue 
And coiled up in a knot behind; 
and true 
And wondrous kind. 
E’er traced the outlines of her face; 
The lyric singers of our land 
In hidden paths her footsteps trod 
Where pomp and fashion held not 
Her hope, her trust, the light of God 
From day to day. 


Ah! others may not deem her fair, 
My first and only sweetheart true; 
The snows of winter tint her hair, 
And age hath dimmed those eyes of 
blue; 
And cheeks where roses loved to dwell 
Are pale and wan, and lines of care 
Caress the brow I love to well, 
And linger there. 


Dear heart, how can I e’er repay 

For all thy love, thy trust sublime. 
Thine evening prayer upon my way 

To him above, from time to time. 
Oh, could I clasp with joy divine 

Thy loving form, could we embrace 
And I again, dear mother mine, 

Kiss thy sweet face. 

—Carl Sandstrom. 
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“they all like that kind of singing best, but 
for the sake of culture they won’t admit 
ity” 

Nora seated herself at the piano once 
rmore and as her fingers touched the keys 
deep silence fell over the listeners. Nora had 
them under her sway. She sent John a 
quick look which he could not fathom, and 
then she began to sing, very falteringly at 
first, but after the first measures she became 
surer of herself and the tones came clear 
and true. 


There’s a spot in my heart which no colleen may own, 
There’s a depth in my soul never sounded or known. 
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There’s : place in my mem’ry, my life that you will 
fill, 

No other can take it, no one ever will. 
. Ev’ry sorrow and care in the dear days gone 


Was b.. 4 bright by the light of the smile in your 
Like 6 cnet that’s set in the window at night, 
Your fond love has cheered me and guided me right.” 

John listened breathlessly as the tones 
rose and fell. He was struck, not.so much 
by the matchless beauty of Nora’s singing, 
but by the change in her manner. Her face 
wore an expression that he’d never seen 
there before, humble and very tender. Was 
she experiencing feelings like his own? 

There was no applause when the song 
was finished; scores of eyes were brimming 
with tears and there was a feeling that 
would not permit noisy clapping of hands. 

During the singing Harrison McGriff had 
slipped around to his mother’s chair and 
with one arm about her thin shoulders, was 
crying openly. 

The sight of him was like a knife thrust. 
into John’s heart. Would he ever be forgiven 
for his negligence of his own loving mother? 

Somehow good-bys were said and John 
and Nora were in their car once more. “Ear- 
ly yet,” John said, consulting his watch. 
“Want to take a little drive?” 

Nora silently acquiesced. 

_ John guided the car swiftly through the 
city streets and out into the wooded coun- 
try roads. The rain had! ceased and a few 
pale stars had come out; the air was chill 
but sweet with the odor of budding trees 
und newly-ploughed fields. They drove in 
silence for a long time, then John stopped 
the car suddenly and with a little jerk. _. 

“Nora, I—” 

“Don’t you dare say a word about my. 
singing!” she said, bursting into tears. “I’m 
the meanest. creature living and I don’t de- 
serve any success at all. To think that I’m 
living. so comfortably here and neglecting 
mother as J am, I—” The rest of her 
words were lost in the depths of her hand- 
kerchief. _. 

“No, I am the worst,” John contradicted, 
“for I’m much older and know better. Well, 
Nora, because we've done it in the past 
isn’t any reason for us to keep on neglect- 
ing her. From now on there isn’t going to 
be anything too good for me to do for her,” 

“And I make the same vow, John.” 

* * * * * 


It was twilight after a short spring day 
in the little Irish village of Edenderry. The 
setting sun was touching a little group. of 
clouds with wonderful orange and gold and 
red colors, along the high roads men were 
hurrying to their cottages after their day’s 
work and little boys were driving home re- 
fractory cows. 

Mistress McFarlane, a plump, comfort- 
able, brisk-stepping old lady with the pink- 
est of cheeks which set off the gray of her 
hair, was sweeping her already immaculate 
front walk. Her scant calico dress blew 
zbout her. figure and the little shawl was 
tightly pinned about her shoulders: ill - pro- 
tected her against the raw wind. .- 

Not that the -walk needed: sweeping: es] 
have said, it was-only a pretense: : Terry 
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- Nolan was advancing up the village street, 
stopping here and there to hand out mail to 
people in their front yards. She was very 
anxious for whatever he might have for her, 
but the neighbors mustn’t know it! 

As he came close to the cottage she placed 
the broom against a tree and leaned over 
the picket fence expectantly. 

“Evenin’ Mis’ McFarlane.” 

“Evenin’ Terry.” 

“It’s one lone letter I have fer ye.” 

“Sure and I’m much obliged.” Eagerly 
she took the long, thin envelope from his 
hands, glanced at it a moment and placed 
it in her pocket. 

“I guess Nory and Johnny are makin’ 
seads o’ money in Ameriky,” Terry specu- 
lated, by way of beginning. “I suppose 
they'll be sendin’ fer ye before long.” 

Poor Mrs. McFarlane little guessed it, but 
word was abroad in the village that Nora 
and John had grown high-handed since their 
good fortune. “That’s the way with all of 
them that go,” they said, “sure and we 
shouldn’t let ’em go to Ameriky. They get 
that smart like, and soon they’re ashamed 
of the ould counthry and their folks.” 

Mrs. McFarlane felt that Terry was fish- 
ing for information and she resented it. 

“Deed your right then, Terry. They’ve 
been wantin’ me to come this long while 
but I can’t make up my mind to it.” 

Suddenly Mrs. McFarlane took her hands 
off the fence and started towards the kitch- 
en door, saying as she did so: “I’ve a black- 
bury pie in the oven, Terry, plaze excuse 
me.” But she was very careful to keep 
her eyes averted. 

Terry went back to the village, wondering. 
Then it wasn’t true what folks were saying 
about John and Nora. Martha McFarlane 
had told him herself that they’s been asking 
her to come and it had to be so! 

Safe inside her spotless kitchen the old 
lady burst into tears. What had she done? 
She, Martha McFarlane, whose word was 
as good as her bond in Edenderry, had told 
a lie, an unspeakable lie! She’d told Terry 
Nolan that John and Nora had asked her 
to come to America, and it wasn’t true, 
they’d never mentioned it! 

She knitted her toil-worn fingers togeth- 
er nervously and bit her lips to keep. back 
the tears. She drew the letter from her 
pocket and studied the handwriting on the 
envelope, smiling as she did so. With all 
his money John still wrote like a school- 
boy. She sighed and put it back in her 
pocket, there was no need for opening it, 
it was only a check and she hadn’t cashed 
his last month’s allowance yet. If they’d 
enly keep their checks for a month or so 
and write a line or two! 

She made a pot of tea for herself, then 
brought the cow in from the pasture and 
did the milking. It was almost dark when 
the Jersey had been made comfortable for 
the night and the tea things washed and 
put away. She carried a bit of sewing to 
the front window, but her hands lay idle 
in her lap. The thought of her sin was 
uppermost in her mind; why had she done 
it? If she had been wiser.in the ways of 
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humanity she would have known that it 
was only the unaccountable, unexplainable 
fashion that mothers have—instinctively 
shielding and protecting an erring child. 

When it was quite dark she put aside the 
untouched sewing and made the house se- 
cure for the night. She took the letter from 
her pocket and placed it in the bureau 
drawer. Then she went to the kitchen, 
lighted the lamp, came back to the sitting 
room and, took the letter from its place—it 
should not go unopened, even if it were only 
a check, that would seem neglectful! 

With trembling fingers she tore it open— 
yes, here was the check. She scanned it 
closely. A hundred pounds! What could 
John mean? And here was a brief little 
note pinned to it! Eagerly she searched 
for her reading spectacles, then sat down 
beside the table. 

“Mother dear,” she read, “only time for 
a brief note this morning. Nora and I are 
so lonely here without you. We want you 
to come and live with us, we need looking 








THE HOUSEHOLD CALL 
bs HERE’S mother?”’ The children 


come trooping from play 
And enter the house with the shout; 
There are things they must tell her, 
and things she can do, 
And home is not home if she's out. 


“Where's mother?” The boys and the 
girls, older grown, 
Rush in with the same eager call; 
The house seems deserted when moth- 
er’s not there, 
For she is the soul of it all. 


““Where’s mother?” The sons and the 
daughters return 
To visit the homestead once more; 
Their hair may be gray and their faces 
be lined, 


Yet their cry is the same as of yore. 


“‘Where’s mother?”’ Oh, words of the 
home and the heart, 
When life’s wanderings and exile are 
Past; 














They will surely re-echo at heaven's 
own gate, 
When earth's households shall gather 
at last. 
—Priscilla Leonard. in Home and 
School. 
% Jp 








after. And don’t you say no or I shall come 
by aext boat to get you. Arrange to come 
just as soon as you can and just close up 
the house. I’ve a notion we'll want to come 
flitting hack to it every summer. In fact, 
I’m jonging for it now. Heaps of love. 
John and Nora.” 

“TI knew they hadn’t forgot,” she sobbed, 
pressing the letter to her lips and kissing 
it again and again, “and I’m that anxious 
to see them I’ll start gettin’ ready in the 
mornin’.” 

The next evening when Terry Nolan made 
his rounds, Mrs. McFarlane was waiting 
for him. 

“Nothin’ this evenin’,” he called 

“Come here, Terry, I’ve somethin’ to tell 
you.” 
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Terry came up to the gate and waited 
expectantly. 

She produced a slip of white paper from 
her pocket. “Sure Terry and I told you a 
lie last night, and I don’t know why I did 
it. John and Nora hadn’t asked me to come 
to Ameriky, but they did in the letter you 
brought to me. Read this!” 

She thrust the paper into his hands. 

Terry read it and gave a long, low whis- 
tle. A hundred pounds! He’d never before 
seen that much money, not even on paper. 

“And ye ain’t goin’?” 

The woman laughed joyously. 
I’m packin’ now!” 

* * * * * 


“Sure, and 


A series of spring rains had cleared the 
city of much of the winter’s accumulation 
of dirt and in the warm May sunshine it 
shone resplendently. Everywhere life was 
stirring, life after the long sleep of the 
winter, basking in the sun’s warmth. In the 
parks the grass was a bright green and 
tulips and hyacinths were a riot of colors 
in their well-ordered beds. 

It was also Sunday morning and a great 
many city dwellers had chosen this bright 
morning as eligible for churchgoing; bells 
rang everywhere and crowds of people 
moved about. 

Down in the region of the wharves other 
crowds surged—several great ocean liners 
had docked that morning and the sidewalks 
were filled with new arrivals and the loved 
ones who had come to welcome them. 

A handsome limousine rolled slowly up 
the street, and the happy faces of the three 
within caused many passers-by to turn and 
look after it. A handsome youth wit 
raven hair and an honest Irish face, a young 
woman equally handsome and the dearest, 
plumpest old lady with a beaming face and 
a most wonderful new bonnet! 

“This is Mothers’ Day,” the girl- said, 
calling the older woman’s attention to the 
beautiful displays in florists’ windows. 

“Mothers’ Day?” she replied, a puzzled 
tone in her voice. New world ideas perco- 
late very slowly into the old. 

The woman laid one toil-worn hand on 
the arm of her son and the other on that 
of her daughter. Her voice trembled with 
her joy, “Sure and ivery day is Mothers’ 
Day for ould mothers when they have such 
a boy and girl as I have!”—The Girls’ 
Circle. 

o 


Christ himself is spoken of as being ful- 
filled in his saints. Oh, depend upon it, 
all that we can see of Christ as the exam- 
ple of obedience, all that we can see in him 
in fulfillment of his humanity, is to be re- 
peated and renewed in every one of us. He 
is our example, and his spirit within us is 
to make that example operative and prac- 
tical. Well, then, each in his turn, each in 
his place, each one of us here is intended 
for a work which we are intended to ac- 
complish, of which it is intended that we 
shall be able to say when the time of the 
great resignation comes—“It is finished.”— 
Charles Gore. 
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The Children 


Some Japanese Proverbs 

OU have often heard people say, “Acci- 

dents will happen in the best of families.” 
The Japanese would say, “Even a monkey 
will sometimes fall from a tree.” “The 
more haste, the less speed,” in the 
Japanese way of putting it, becomes, “If in 
a hurry, go around.” Where we say, “Oil 
and water will not mix,” they would say, 
“You can’t rivet a nail in a custard.” 


The Shiny Side Out 
THE small boy had a new belted over- 
coat, the belt to which was stiffened with 
a facing of patent leather. When the 
youngster appeared all ready for school, the 
patent leather was in evidence. 

“Why, son, is your belt on right?” asked 
the father doubtfully. “I think it is in- 
tended to go the other way, isn’t it?” 

“O, I like it with the shiny side out!” re- 
plied the boy, making his departure prompt- 
ly to escape further criticism. 

“The idea!” exclaimed the mother, enter- 
ing just in time to catch the sentence and 
witness the fitting. She made a movement 
toward the door, but her husband detained. 

“Don’t!” he laughed. “His principle is 
all right, whatever may be said of the effect 
on his coat. Turning the shiny side out is 
the way to put things. It is what this old 
world needs. Long may the boy stick to it!” 

gp —Kate W. Hamilton, in Queen’s Gardens. 


Wise Mother Owl 

N a hollow tree on the Dales’ farm lived a 

comfortable family of owls. Mr. Dale knew 
of these owls and would not let any one 
bother them, for they were useful friends 
and kept the barn free from mice. 

There were two Dale children; Bess, 
seven years old, and Nell, who was five. 

One night after they had both been put to 
bed, Bess sat up and nudged her sister. 

“Oh, Nell,” she said, “I’ve left my doll- 
carriage outside. It’s out on the side porch. 
Get up and we'll go down and get it.” 

Nell sat up in bed. 

“It’s dark,” she whispered; “I’d be afraid 
outside.” 

“It’s not late,” replied Bess. “Mamma 
and papa are still up and the doors aren’t 
locked. We needn’t be afraid to go just 
around by the side of the house, and I want 
to bring the carriage in.” Bess slipped out 
of bed. Then Nell, who was the littlest and 
always did as she saw her sister do, slipped 
out of bed and followed her. 


_Down the stairs they stole, through the 
side door and on the porch without their 
father or mother hearing them. Then, hold- 
ing hands tightly, they went down the steps. 

“Where is it?” whispered Nell. She was 
frightened and wanted to get back into the 
~ house, but she did not want Bess to know it. 
“It must be somewhere around here,” said 
Bess. “I’m sure I left it here.” 
It was just at this minute that, over in 
the old tree, the mother owl had fixed the 
young owls nicely in their nest. Father Owl 


had gone to bring food for them, but maybe 
he was gone longer than usual, and Mother 
Owl thought it best to go and help him. 
Or maybe she looked out and saw Bess and 
Nell out of the house, and knowing that all 
children ought to be in bed—just like her 
own were—she took a notion to give them a 
good scare! Anyway, she came out of the 
tree, and just as Bess and Nell were stoop- 
ing down, looking for the carriage, she flew 
by them, screeching right into their ears. 

My, if you had seen those children! They 
gave a scream, as they went running up the 
steps, which brought both mother and father 
to the door. 

“Why—Bess! Nell!” their mother cried 
in surprise. “What are you doing out here?” 

“We went out to get the doll-carriage,” 
answered Bess, as they ran into their moth- 
er’s arms; “but, oh, mamma, we got so 
frightened!” 

Mrs. Dale took them upstairs and made 
them promise never to go out again after 
she put them to bed, and when they had 
promised she stayed with them till they 
were asleep. 

Afterward, when Mother Owl was feed- 
ing the young owls, maybe she told Father 
Owl how she had seen the Dale children out 
and sent them back into the house. 

If she did, Father Owl certainly told her 
that it was the wise thing to do—Edith D. 
Naldrett, in Dew Drops. 


Betty’s Bargain 
7 VERY time I want to go anywhere I 
* have to play with Ned,” said Betty, put- 
ting her little brother in his go-cart rather 
crossly. “The other girls can go to pick 
flowers this morning, but I must amuse a 
tiresome baby all the time.” 


“It would be very nice not to have a little 
brother,” said mamma thoughtfully. “You 
could go where you pleased all the time, and 
a few little chores would not count.” 

“Wouldn’t it?” said Betty, with a smile. 
“Just think of the good times Nell and 
Grace have. I wouldn’t have to leave my 
new story-book so often and hunt play- 
things for Ned if he belonged to some one 
else.” 

“T’ll buy him if he is for sale,” said Mrs. 
Turner, who was coming up the walk. 
“How much do you ask for him?” 

“A dollar,” said Betty. And to her great 
surprise the visitor took out a fat purse and 
gave her a big silver piece. 

“Run along with the girls and spend your 
money as you please,” said Ned’s new mam- 
ma, as she took the baby out of the go-cart. 
“I think I have made a good bargain.” 

“T’ll get some oranges and candy and pop- 
corn,” thought Betty as she hurried after 
her friends. ‘“They-are not going very fast, 
and I can catch up after I get the things. 
They’ll be surprised, I guess, to see what I 
bring to the picnic.” 

The man at the store gave her a small 
basket; and, when she went away with it 
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filled with good things, she had only half 
her money left. “I’ll save this much to buy 
the little cart for Neddie,” she said to her- 
self as she ran down the street. “He wants 
it so bad.” 

“Where did you get all these nice things?” 
asked the girls when they spread their din- 
ners on the big rock in the woods. 

“Mrs. Turner gave me a dollar,” said 
Betty, “and I spent half of it.” 

“Gave you a whole dollar? What for?” 

“I—I sold the baby,” stammered Betty, 
gteting red in the face. 

“Sold Neddie for a dollar? My mamma 
would have given you ten times that much 
if she had known you wanted to getj rid of 
him. What did you want the dollar for?” 

“I wanted to buy Neddie a cart and—” 

“But you can’t get him a cart when he 
doesn’t belong to you,” said Grace. “I al- 
ways thought you ought to be the best girl 
in the world because you had such a dear 
baby to play with, and here you sold him 
for a dollar.” 

“Do you think—” began Nell, but Betty 
was running home as fast as she could go. 
The goodies were left on the big rock, and 
all she cared for was to buy back the dear 
little brother. 

“If you'll only sell him back to me,” she 
gasped, “I’ll earn a dollar to pay you. I 
don’t know what made me so wicked.” 

“Well, if you are sure you want him, I 
suppose I’ll have to give him back,” said 
Mrs. Turner, with a smile. “He is a little 
darling, and I am not surprised to have you 
come after him.” 

“Mrs. Turner said I made a good bargain, 
but I think it was very bad, mamma,” said 
Betty. “I hope Neddie will never find out 
how near he came to being Ned Turner in- 
stead of New Brown.”—Hilda Richmond. 


The Story of a Little Korean Girl 

LITTLE street child in Korea was in- 

terested in a small Sabbath-school in her 
village and persisted in looking in at the 
door, listening to what the teacher was tell- 
ing her little friends, although the others 
made fun of her, and teasing her by asking 
whether she wanted to go to the foreigner’s 
heaven. 

Finally, she went in and sat down next 
to a little girl who was in the habit of com- 
ing to Sabbath-school. This little girl had 
clean hands and face and was dressed neat- 
ly, and all this attracted the little girl more 
even than the ways of the foreign teacher. 

Then for a few moments her attention was 
drawn to the words of the teacher, but 
again and again the difference between her 
hands and those of her neighbor’s came to 
ler notice and she slipped quietly out of the 
xeom and ran to her home. 

When the children were singing the clos- 
ing hymn, she returned and sat down in 
triumph near her little friend. Her hands 
were washed as well she could do it, and also 
her face. 

When we get near our Savior, we wish to 
become clean.—Jeane Noordhoff, in The 
Herald and Presbyter. 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


When the East Is in the West. By Maude 
Madden. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.50. 

Especially timely just now when the 
Japanese and other immigration questions 
are to the front is this exceptionally inter- 
esting and well written collection of stories 
about some of the foreigners on our western 
shores. We wish that it were possible to 
put it into the hands of every Christian 
American, for we are confident that the fine 
human interest written into these accounts of 
actual people will give a new and very much 
more human sympathy and understanding 
for those who come to our shores. The nar- 
ratives are from real life and give an en- 
tirely different picture of the “foreigner” in 
America than that which is so popular 
among those who forget that many of these 
people coming to America are exceptionally 
fine in character and all of them human be- 
ings who need to be loved and helped rather 
than despised and spurned. 


The Minister's Everyday Life. By Lloyd C. 
Douglas. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


Lloyd C. Douglas is one of the most re- 
freshing of all writers upon religious topics 
today. He puts a fresh and attractive in- 
terest into everything he writes—and usual- 
ly a dash of humor also. All this is par- 
ticularly true of this volume upon an old 
and very much worn subject. The average 
preacher’s library is already well stocked 
with books upon his own work, and yet we 
are very sure that he will relish this one 
and find very many helpful hints in it. It 
is so wise and so humorous that he will not 
want to lay it down until the last page has 
been finished. 


That God’s House May Be Filled. By Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Another writer that always says things 
that are worth while and in a way that 
is interesting is Dr. Stidger. The phenom- 
enal success which he has made as a 
preacher Sunday after Sunday, makes 
mightily worth while this volume telling how 
it can be done. It treats of the sermon, the 
modern church service, the prayer meeting 
and many methods of reaching the people 
and winning their interest. And while 
every man must make his own methods to 
fit his own personality and situation, yet 
Dr. Stidger’s volume will be found abun- 
dantly replete with valuable suggestions and 
inspiration. 


Children’s Nature Story-Sermons. By Hugh 
T. Kerr. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25. 

Hugh T. Kerr, the pastor of Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]l- 
vania, is coming to be so widely known as 
a successful preacher and very attractive 
author, and his talks to children and young 
people have won such wide praise, that it 
is sufficient simply to say that this is one 
of his best volumes of suggestive material 
for children’s story sermons. In it he turns 
to Nature to find the themes in which he 
interweaves in delightful fashion an abun- 
dant store of Christian truth. 


With Christ After the Lost. By L. R. Scar- 
borough. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Scarborough is one of the most highly 
successful evangelists of the Southern Bap- 
tist Church, and is also president and pro- 






fessor of evangelism of the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. So he speaks 
as an efficiency expert upon this exceedingly 
important subject. He is amply qualified 
to prepare such a book, both as a teacher 
and as an expert in actual practice. The 
volume of over three hundred pages takes 
up the question of evangelism from various 
approaches, and thoroughly covers the en- 
tire subject in an illuminating and capable 
manner. 


Economics for Everyman. By James Ed- 
ward LeRossignol. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $2.15. 


As the dean of the College of Business 
Administration of the University of Ne- 
braska, the author is thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject and well equipped for its 
presentation. The book is as it says, “An 
Introduction to Social Economics,” and is 
arranged for individual or class study. Its 
brief paragraphs, together with a list of 
questions at the end of each chapter, will 
enable one easily to master the principles 
laid down. It is written at the request of an 
organization of young business men, and 
its style is simple and very clear in order 
that it may be easily grasped by those not 
accustomed to studying, as well as by stu- 
dents. It is a splendid thing and will be of 
real service to those desiring to acquire the 
principles of business. 


The Winning of the Far East. By Sidney 
L. Gulick. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35. 


Among all students of the Christian 
movement in the Orient, the name of Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick stands as a synonym for 
authoritative knowledge and great states- 
manlike insight into the problem of saving 
the Orient and relating that vast sea of 
humanity with the rest of the world. Al- 
ways he writes with the thorough and re- 
liable knowledge born out of the long years 
of very intimate acquaintance with the 
Orient and its people, and always with the 
passionate interest for justice and friend- 
ship born out of his deep admiration and 
Christian love for these races. Coming from 
such a hand, this book becomes one of real 
import at this very time when Japanese and 
oriental immigration is uppermost in pub- 
lic interest. Its discussion of the complex 
and vital problems of the Far East and 
our relation thereto, will command wide- 
spread interest and assent. 


Christianity and Social Science. By Charles 
A. Ellwood. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

This “Challenge to the Church” is really 

a sequel to Professor Ellwood’s great 

volume, “The Reconstruction of Religion,” 

which The Herald has already so heartily 
commended as a standard work of pre- 

eminent worth. This smaller volume is a 

completement of the first, and is done in the 

same fine manner. It, too, is already attain- 
ing a high rank among the books which are 
making an effort to give Christian principles 

a larger application than simply to the in- 

dividual. In it Professor Ellwood deals in 

his masterly way with the great underlying 
principles of socialization, service, love, re- 
conciliation, and other kindred themes. We 
cannot see how his major contention can be 
refuted, that sociology is one of the most 
important of all of the sciences and abso- 
lutely fundamental to the adequate under- 
standing and expression of the Christian 
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religion. He declares that “science has dis- 
covered no substitute for religion as a spring 
of social idealisms.” But he is just as sure 
that “religion needs the aid of social science 
if it is to become practical for human liy- 
ing.” Each he believes to be the essential 
completement of the other, and declares that 
‘if we will boldly harness together our 
science and our religion we may find a new 
synthesis of aspiration with knowledge 
which will turn back the flood of barbarism 
that now threatens our civilization, and put 
a fresh impetus of faith into all our work 
for human progress.” In this faith, and 
with a profound insight into both the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and the need of 
human society, Professor Ellwood here 
points the way to the real Christianity that 
alone can save civilization from ultimate 
ruin. The book will confirm his right to be 
given very high rank as a thinker and 
writer upon these very vital subjects. 


Conflict and Conquest in Holiness. 
C. Massee. 
$1.50. 


Dr. J. C. Massee is widely known as one 
of the foremost leaders of the militant 
Fundamentalists. He is also known as a 
pulpiteer of more than usual ability in 
moving the hearts of an audience. Here are 
some of his best sermons, composing a series 
recently delivered in his own pulpit and 
which proved unusually helpful to his own 
congregation. 


By J. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


None So Blind. By Albert Parker Fitch. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


This is a college story in which is force- 
fully portrayed the power of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to save a young student from 
the habit of drink after the powers of! rea- 
son, friendship, and love had failed. And 
it was this power of Christ in his life which 
proved to be also the keeping and steadying 
monitor that held him safe. Written with 
absorbing interest, as Fitch usually writes, 
it ought to prove a very fertile volume for 
good among the young, and especially 
college students. They will find enough of 
the college atmosphere and enough of a 
love story to make it deeply interesting at 
the same time that they imbibe its worthy 
teachings. 


The Goose-Step. Upton Sinclair, author 
and publisher. $2.00. 


Without doubt one of the greatest re- 
formations that is imminent in America is 
that of our educational system—and the 
sooner educational leaders recognize that it 
is coming, and hurry it along, the better it 
will be for us all. The machinelike policy 
that grinds the whole grist through the same 
burrs, the spirit of legalism which holds 
the eyes of many an instructor so fixedly to 
his books that he cannot see his pupils and 
their goal, and many shallow and _ half- 
baked school methods, will have to go be- 
fore our educational system can be approved 
by the new and more practical idealism 
which is taking hold of the affairs of life to- 
day. Those instructors who persist in for- 
getting that it is their business to teach 
boys and girls rather than to teach lessons, 
and that it is the business of our schools 
to turn out real men and women instead 
of automatons whose brains have been given 
a certain number of twists and _ twirls 
through a certain carefully allotted curricu- 
lum, will have to be displaced with teach- 
ers who are thoroughly alive to the type 
of manhood and womanhood which America 
has a right to expect from her schools. And 
this sorting out will include those who see 
in education nothing but intellectual train- 
ing; for the pendulum is. already swinging 
back towards a sane recognition of the pre 
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eminent part and place which character 
building must ever hold in life’s equipment. 
So the scapel must be used on our present 
educational system to lay bare its defects. 
But we doubt if that scapel will prove very 
effective in the hands of Upton Sinclair. 
He has not made for himself a reputation 
for the kind of impartial investigation and 
nicely balanced judgments which will bear 


influential in the control of our school sys- 


U] prereat weight with the kind of folks who are 
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tem. But in this extended statement he 
lays bare many facts which call for the 
most serious consideration—facts, many of 
them, which warn us that some of our great 
educational institutions may become bul- 
warks for reactionary conservatism rather 
than channels of progressive enlightenment. 


Orthodox Christianity versus Modernism. 
By William Jennings Bryan. Thirty-five 
cents. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lubec, April 28—Easter Sunday eighteen 
new members were received into the First 
Christian Church. Brother Judson R. 
Jones, the pastor, who was recently oper- 
ated on for appendicitis, fell that evening 
as he was leaving the church edifice, and 
hurt his side so that he is confined to the 
house at Dr. Bennett’s, where he makes 
his home. We trust the trouble is only 
temporary and that this splendid worker 
whom the Lubec people have already 
learned to love during his brief stay with 
them, may be speedily restored to health. 


Newport—Easter Sunday Brother J. W. 
Reynolds, the pastor, baptized twelve wom- 
en and received them into the High Street 
Christian Church, the fruit of several years 
of labor with this fine people. 

Blaine—Sunday, April 27, Brother M. H. 

Turner, pastor of the Mars Hill and Blaine 
Christian Church, was absent in Saco, 
Maine, supplying the vacant pulpit of the 
Christian Church. During his absence 
Brother W. S. Charlton preached in his 
Piead. The villages of Mars Hill and Blaine 
“sun together and the Christian Church edi- 
fice stands very near the town line. The 
churches of the two villages have kindly 
consented to unite with the Christian 
Church in a series of special services which 
we hope may result in much good. Brother 
Fred Foster, an evangelist of local note, 
was with them Easter Sunday. May God 
bless these meetings to the salvation of 
souls and the edifying of the church! 

Clinton—The Sunday-school organized 
here last fall by Brother M. H. Turner was 
closed, during the winter, but has started 
again under the direction of a new super- 
intendent. This is one of our small, needy 
fields that is not able to support a pastor 
alone and there are no other Christian 
churches near it. 


Eastport—The North Christian Church is 
again prospering under the leadership of 
Brother Joseph Lambert, after being closed 
for many months. The evening of April 13 
nearly two hundred were present to listen 
to their old pastor returned to them. The 
Spirit of good fellowship prevails and every- 

ly seems anxious to help. 

Bangor—The evening of Palm Sunday it 
was the privilege of the pastor to baptize 
three fine young men and Easter Sunday 
morning they, with one other coming from 
the North Newport Christian Church, were 
Tecelved into membership in the First Chris- 
tian Church of Bangor. Sunday evening, 
April 27, another candidate was “buried 
with Christ in baptism,” a fine young lady, 
& student in the University of Maine. 
“hursday evening, April 24, the Ladies’ Aid 


Mriety gave another of their fine bean sup- 


vers in the church dining room, which was 
Well patronized. 
DONALD P. HURLBUT, 
Field Secretary. 
: ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 
gititteru Point, Maine, April 28—Easter 
unday was most fittingly observed here. 


In the morning our pastor, Rev. Chas. W. 
Cook, gave us a fine sermon and in the 
evening our Sunday-school presented a very 
interesting Easter concert that was enjoyed 
by a very appreciative audience. The church 
was very attractively decorated with calla 
lilies, cut flowers, and other potted plants; 
in the twenty-five months that Bro. Cook 
has been with us he has given us straight, 
deep, glorious gospel sermons which will be 
remembered for a long while to come, and in 
leaving us he and his worthy helpmate have 
the best wishes of the parish for their fu- 
ture success. Our Sunday-school was well 
represented at the annual meeting of the 
Kittery, Eliot, and York Sunday-school’ As- 
sociation, which met with the First Congre- 
gational Church at York Village. 


Our church united with the Free Will Bap- 
tist Church in evangelistic services at their 
church for the week of April 21-28.—AMEE. 


DELAWARE 


Dover, April 22—According to the opinion of many 
of the older members of the church, Easter Sunday 
was the biggest day in the history of People’s Chris- 
tian Church in point of attendance, interest, en- 
th and ber of new members received into 
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To Pray 


T2 pray—not ask an alms of fate 
Nor be, nor placate, but to bring 

An offering, to give myself, 

For this is prayer. 


To pray—not toward the earth or sky, 
But to that Friend within my soul, 
To that strong Life I feel so near, 
That God in me. 


To pray—not for the gain of it, 

But for the joy of it. To laugh, 

To weap with God, to learn His call, 
And answer back. 


To pray—to hope, to fear, to fail, 
And then, when all is lost, save prayer, 
O soul of mine, to pray again, 
And then be strong! 

—Hugh Robert Orr. 
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the church. At ten o'clock a. m., the pastor met 
in the Sunday-school room of the church with the 
large class of new members that were to be received. 
At ten-thirty the class went in a body to the audi- 
torium and occupied the seats in the front of the 
church reserved for them. It was an inspiring sight 
to see nearly a hundred men, women, and children, 
composing the class, walking down the aisle together 
as those who were soon to be received into the fellow- 
ship of the church. The class numbers some of the 
representative men and women of the community. 
Nine others united with the church at the evening 
service, making one hundred and five additions to 
the church during the day, the largest class ever 
received into the church, making 402 members Dr. 
Helfenstein has received into the church during his 
pastorate, and bringing the total membership of the 
church up to 621. This great victory was largely 
the result of two weeks’ Kingdom Enlistment effort, 
during which time one hundred and twenty-four de- 
cisions were registered for Christ and the church. 
There are twenty-one others who were not able 
to be present Sunday on account of being out of 
town or on account of sickness, who will be received 
into the church later.—Delaware State News. 
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INDIANA 


Advance, April 28—We recently attended 
the twenty-fifth annual session of the joint 
convention of Sunday-schools, Christian En- 
deavor, and Missions of the Western Indi- 
ana Christian Conference. The convention 
was held with the Union Christian Church 
near Veedersburg. The weather was ideal. 
{n fact, so much so that the attendance was 
not nearly what was anticipated. Folks 
were so busy. Dr. W. P. Fletcher was the 
main speaker and worker. He surely gripped 
his hearers. Many expressed themselves as 
having been most favorably impressed and 
demands have been made for a return en- 
gagement soon. He knows and loves his 
subject and has a forceful, sincere way of 
presenting it. The various phases of Sun- 
day-school, Christian Endeavor, and mission- 
ary work were presented ably by some of the 
best workers of the conference. The presi- 
dent, Mr. W. H. Zenor, and secretary, Mrs. 
Eva Cooper, are both live wires and took the 
work along admirably. They were re-elect- 
ed. This assures us of a “real” convention 
next year. 

We learn that young Mr. Brock, who is in 
charge of a number of our churches near 
Veedersburg, is doing an excellent work 
with all of them. He seems to be an earn- 
est, consecrated worker. Pleasant Grove 
was recently recognized and is upon the up- 
ward trail. 

Pastor Kibbey and his Browns Wonder 
people are “tuning up” for conference. They 
will entertain us royally in August. 

Mr. Zenor is meeting with good success in 
his work with Pleasant View and Manson. 
He emphasizes various phases of church life 
and work, and does not neglect that impor- 
tant phase, the missionary interests of the 
church. Frequently pastors seem to forget 
that the promulgation of the Kingdom is the 
dominant business of the church. 

Rev. E. C. Geeding recently closed a two- 
weeks’ revival effort at Advance. The very 
busy season of the year curtailed attend- 
ance some, and the closing activities con- 
nected with the local school interfered some- 
what. Notwithstanding, the revival was a 
marked success from every view-point. The 
meetings were all deeply spiritual. The pas- 
tor was at his best. A large chorus choir 
end the orchestra were on the job through 
the meeting. The visible results were five 
additions and the church and Sunday-school 
greatly strengthened. Mr. Geeding is also 
having excellent results from his work with 
Old Union. 

Since January the writer has been supply- 
ing the church as pastor at Prairieville. We 
are much encouraged over the outlook there. 
This is a small country church, but a fine 
leyal people. Their foreign mission offer- 
ing was about $1.05 per capita. They are 
loyally supporting us in our work. The at- 
tendance has increased more than one-hun- 
dred percent since January and interest 
deepened. Communion services were held 
Sunday, April 27. Mothers’ Day will be ob- 
served the second Sunday in May and an 
all-day memorial home-coming the fourth 
Sunday in May. 

Rev. O. R. Mason is now living in Craw- 
fordsville, serving the charges at Prairie 
Chapel and Osborn Prairie. We under- 
stand he held excellent revival services at 
each place. 

Rev. DeK. Judy held a revival which re- 
sulted in a number of additions to the Gar- 
field Church, located near Darlington. The 
missionary societies, aided by the women of 
the conference, plan to put linoleum upon 
the floors of the new parish house at Haver- 
hill for Miss Kirkendall. 


CARRIE BEAVER, Conference Correspondent. 


Mecca, April 26—On Easter Sunday the 
Bee Ridge Christian Church of the Western 
Indiana Christian Conference was rededi- 
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eated. Only a few months ago the build- 
ing was razed. A kitchen and dining room 
were placed in the newly constructed base- 
ment, a furnace was installed, electric lights 
were added, and the building was given a 
fresh coat of paint. Much of the work on 
the structure was donated. The total cost 
was about $3,000. At the time of the dedi- 
cation all indebtedness had been erased. The 
morning service was conducted by Dr. J. F. 
Burnett. The subject of the discourse was 
“The Resurrection.” In the afternoon 
Brother Burnett spoke on the “Validity of 
the Bible,” after which he conducted the 
dedicatory services. While the note was 
being burned by the pastor, the choir sang 
“Praise God From Whom All Blessings 
Flow.” The services were well attended 
and the discourses of Brother Burnett were 
very much appreciated. One of the features 
of the day was the dinner which the ladies 
spread in the church basement and to which 
the men did ample justice. 

The evening services were dispensed with 
and the Bee Ridge people and pastor visited 
the Pennel Methodist Church which is lo- 
cated near by.—JAMES W. CONLIN. 


Wakarusa, April 25—Have just closed a 
series of meetings with the Waterford 
Christian Church of which Rev. Mr. Barn- 
house is the pastor. This is not a large 
membership but more loyal. They have an 
orchestra of ten members, which was a great 
help in the meetings. The afternoon cottage 
prayer meetings were of great inspiration 
and help throughout the meetings. We vis- 
ited nearly every home, and as a result of 
the meetings, ten were added to the church. 
The Broadway Church work is moving in a 
fine way. We were hindered a great deal 
during the winter months on account of 
sickness, but the attendance is keeping up 
quite well. The Christian Endeavor society 
which has but recently been organized under 
the leadership of Bert Hodge, is doing good 
work and is a great help to the church work. 
The young men’s chorus, under the direction 
of Professor King, is a fine factor in the 
lives of the young men. The Broadway peo- 
ple had the privilege of hearing Mrs. Mor- 
rill on the evening of the 21st which was 
much appreciated by all. The church gave 
mere for missions than it has given for a 
number of years. The offering was more 
than fifteen percent increase. The North 
Webster Church is doing good work. The 
church has bought a piano to take the place 
of the old organ, and a large part of the 
money was raised by a junior Sunday-school 
class of which Mrs. McDivit is the teacher. 
She is having them do special mission work 
continually. They also raised some money 
for foreign missions—J. M. HARTMAN, 


Pastor. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Finesville, April 28—Sunday, April 20, 
proved to be a big day in the Finesville 
Christian Church. It was an occasion of 
great rejoicing because of what God has 
done in our midst the past few months. It 
was the writer’s privilege to spend the en- 
tire day in the village. Thus we had a 
morning and evening service. Both proved 
very fruitful. At the close of the morning 
sermon ten people joined the church. Five 
came from other churches by transfer and 
f:ve came on confession of faith. The class 
represented five families. At the evening 
services a choir of fourteen rendered the 
beautiful song story, “Judith,” to a large 
congregation. The church has_ recently 
been beautifully repainted, remodeled, and 
redecorated inside. This, with the inspira- 
tion of a real program, has added new life 
to every department—A. S. ALLEN, Field 


Secretary. 
NEW YORK 
Albany, April 24—Easter was a great 
day in the Albany Church, twenty-one new 
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members being received into fellowship. At 
the evening worship, the quartet rendered 
Shelley’s cantata, “Life and Death,” and the 
service was concluded with the immersion 
of new members. The executive board of 
conference met here this week to arrange 
the program for the annual session in June. 
The children of the Primary and Cradle 
Roll departments were entertained at an 
Easter party in the church parlors this af- 
ternoon. Twenty-five little folks were pres- 
ent. Our school is co-operating with the 
County Sunday-school Association in the 
observance of Children’s Week and will be 
represented in the children’s parade May 3. 
Sunday, the school will observe its forty- 
third anniversary with appropriate exer- 
cises.—CATHERINE M. PARVIS, Clerk. 


Clove, April 28—The semi-annual confer- 
ence of the Christian churches of Dutchess 
County, met with the Clove Christian 
Church, Sunday, April 27. The day was a 
perfect spring day. The attendance was 
fine, and the inspiration and fellowship man- 


NA 
The Red Sea Place 


H4VE you come to the Red Sea Place 
in your life 
Where, in spite of all you can do, 
There is no way out, there is no way 
back, 
There is no other way but through? 
Then wait on the Lord with a trust 
serene 
Till the night of your fear is gone; 
He will send the wind, he will heap the 
floods, 
He. says to our soul, “Go on.” 


And his hand will lead you through— 
clear throug 
Ere the watery walls roll down. 
No foe can reach you, no wave can 
touch, 
No mightiest sea can drown; 
The tossing billows may rear their 
crests, 
Their foam at your feet may break, 
But over their bed you may walk, dry 


s§ ’ 
In a path that your Lord will make. 


In the morning watch, ’neath the lifted 
cloud, 
You shall see but the Lord alone, 
Where he leads you on from the place 
by the sea, 
To the land that you have not known: 
And your fears shall pass as your foes 
have passed, 
You shall be no more afraid: 
You shall sing his praise in a better 
place, 
A place that his hand has made. 
—Annie Johnson Flint, in The Baptist. 


ADA 


ifested were a joy to all. We were more 
than happily surprised to have present with 
us Rev. Edwin B. Flory, of Dayton. Ohio. 
We appreciate the privilege of listening to 
an able and inspiring sermon by Rev. F. C. 
Lester, also the helpful addresses by Rev. 
R. G. Clark and Rev. L. C. Fletcher. of Yale 
University. The only shadow cast upon the 
day was the fact that Rev. A. J. Gillette 
closed his ministry as pastor of our church 
on this Sunday. In the past two years 
spent with us, despite the many obstacles 
and discouragements, Mr. Gillette has given 
untiringly of himself to the community and 
the cause, and we as members rejoice to 
note the progress of the church since his 
coming to us. We cannot speak too highly 
of his work here. We appreciate the great 
service rendered by Brother Gillette and 
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deeply regret his departure. Surely God 
has blessed his labors. The prayers of our 
people go with him wherever he may be 
called. As members of this church, we rec- 
emmend him to any church desiring his ser- 
vices. Anyone wishing to communicate with 
him, may address him at Gloversville, New 
York.—CLOVE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


ONTARIO 


Oshawa, April 29—Sunday, February YW 


thirteen new members joined the church; 
the Sunday-school made its highest record in 
attendance; and the ten-piece orchestra gave 
its initial performance. This orchestra, or. 
ganized by members of the young men’s 
class, has rendered valuable service, and to 
its music, much credit is due for the at- 
tendance continuing to be far above that of 
uny previous year. The Senior Hockey 
Team, members of the young men’s class, 
won the championship of the Sunday-school 
Hockey League of the city. This team 
showed that they could do more than play 
hockey, by making a special gift on the 
special foreign mission offering. Great in- 
terest was manifested toward the mission 
instruction, and the special offering was 
very gratifying. We made a sixty-four per- 
cent increase over our last year’s total for- 
eign mission offering. The Ladies’ Aid so- 
ciety gave twenty-five dollars on this offer- 
ing. The Christian Endeavor society has 
sprung ta life again, and at our last meet- 
ing fifty-five young people were present, and 
only three married folks. The boys and 
girls sang heartily the songs from their new 
song books, thirty-three copies of “The 
Awakening Songs” having been just pur- 
chased. Sunday afternoon the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows marched to our 
church where the one hundred fifth anni- 
versary service was held. Three local 
lodges of the I. O. O. F. and two Rebeca 
Lodges made up the congregation that” 
packed the auditorium. Miss Mildred Ellis 
inspired us all with the sacred tones of the 
pipe organ, while Mrs. E. T. Cotten sang 
the very appropriate solo, “Come Ye 
Blessed” by Scott. The pastor delivered 
the sermon of the occasion, it being the 
sixth sermon delivered to lodges during his 
three years’ pastorate here—E. T. Cortan, 
Fastor. 


Toronto, April 24—It has been the custom 
of the Victoria Park Church to hold a de 
votional service on the evening of Good Fni- 
day, featured by the administration of 
Christian baptism. The service this year 
was unique in that it witnessed the dedica- 
ticn of a baptistry installed recently in the 
church. A large congregation participated 
in the service. Rev. C. J. Felton, of the 
First Christian Church, was the preacher. 
Mr. Stanley Paisley, of McMaster Univer- 
sity, read the Scriptures, and Miss Doris 
Duncan was soloist. Mr. Felton’s address 
was appropriate to both the occasion and 
the ordinance, and its appeal, based on the 
suffering of Christ, made a deep impression. 
At its conclusion, Miss Duncan sang “ 
neath the Cross of Jesus,” each verse illus- 
trated by beautiful stereopticon pictures. 
The hall was darkened except for the light 
on the sereen, and above the baptistry: 
While Miss Duncan was singing, Rev. Hor 
ace G. Halse, the pastor, entered the bar 
tistry and five happy believers were bap- 
tized, two young men and three women. The 
spiritual stimulus our work has received 
through this service and the awakening 
has brought to many, especially the you 
people, lead us to commend the plan to ot: 
ers. Such occasions as the anniversary 
our Savior’s sufferings offer us wonde: 
opportunity. Shall we not commemoratt 
them in a worthy way? Our work here # 
Victoria Park, the “baby” of the Ontari0 
Conference family, is progressing steadily. 















ona 


A number have already been added to the 
membership this year, and we are hoping 
soon to report more. During last year our 
Sunday-schoo! presented the church with a 
peautiful chapel organ and a stereopticon, 
our young men’s Bible class with a new 
piano, and our Ladies’ Auxiliary with a cash 
donation of $300. This year we are hoping 
that this church loyalty will result in these 
good folks presenting us with a new build- 









ing. Our expectations are high, but we 
in have learned to depend on the great God 
ve and the good folks he has made. There is 
or probably not another city church in the 
n’s Convention organized and maintained with- 
to out recourse to any home mission fund, or 
at- +o outside help of any kind whatever. The 
of sheep have to be fed, led, and sheared oc- 
ie casionally. They may squirm if shearing 
a time comes rather frequently, but after all 
onl it is quite as necessary as feeding.— 
am Horace G. HALSE, Pastor. 
lay OHIO 
the Eaton, April 30—Our evangelistic meet- 
a ings closed Easter Sunday with thirty-four 
s10n additions to the church. There was a splen- 
was did interest manifested from the beginning 
ner und the attendance was in keeping to the 
for- interest. Dr. A. E. Kemp, of Troy, Ohio. 
Ff was pastor-evangelist for the first two 
ffer- weeks of our campaign. His splendid ser- 
has mons and congenial spirit won the admira- 
pe tion of all who heard him. Mr. Roy Ben- 
par ham was the singer-evangelist. This was 
me: his second campaign with us and he can 
ithe surely prove himself a workman that need- 
“ eth not to be ashamed. This is surely a 
vent busy world through which we are passing. 
ie Since the close of our evangelistic meeting 
fac we have conducted four funerals, delivered 
poser one baccalaureate sermon, and one class ad- 
7 pss to graduates of Preble County.— 
that? © LEY BAKER, Pastor. 
Ellis Mt. Washington, April 30—The work at 
f£ the Mt. Joy is still on a boom. Revival fires are 
sang still burning. Preached at two adjacent 
. Ye points and had splendid interest. I go back 
vered | to Mt. Joy in May for the baptizing and 
g the § communion. Am now at Liberty Chapel, 
1g his | Hamilton County. This is the home church 
yITEN, § of Rev. S. D. Bennett. It was once a great 
church, but, like many others, death, re- 
movals, and reverses have greatly reduced 
ustom § the church. Other churches all around have 
a de- § sprung up and sapped this church. We find 
d Fri- | a few loyal people who cling to the old 
on of | church and stand firm and true to the Prin- 
; yeat | ciples of the Christians. We hope to do 
jedica- | 2 good work here. Wish we could strength- 
in the | en Christian churches everywhere.—A. H. 
sipated | BENNETT. 
a West Union, May 1—Our work at this 
Jniver- place is very encouraging inasmuch as the 
~ Doris good people are responding so finely to our 
. dress leadership. With the help of Rev. Ross Mc- 
on and Neal, we put on the Kingdom Enlistment 
on the program April 1, and were very successful, 
ression. having taken thirty-five people into fellow- 
“Be | ‘hip already and many more who were not 
me ius | Teady to come into fellowship with us are 
setures. | itending to come in later. The total re- 
os light | Suit of the campaign here was eighty-three, 
ptistry: many of whom transferred to us from other 
y. Hor: churches in their former communities. 
he bar Our men’s organization is proving a great 
‘ve bap | UPlift to the church and the community and 
‘en. The is surely holding the interest of the men. 
rect Rev. J. Wesley Yantis, of Laura, gave the 
ening it Midress on April 10 to a large class of men 
e you 0 speak in glowing terms of Brother 
; to otf santis. Our Sunday-school attendance, too, 
rsary off "2S jumped from forty and fifty to one 
onderfal hundred and sixty. Surely the Lord has 
remorate prospered us at this place—S. M. Woops, 
- here at Pastor, 
Ontarie Fidelity, May 1—We are rejoicing over 
steadily} the results of Kingdom Enlistment Cam- 
Paign at this place, having closed the cam- 
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paign here on April 13 with thirty-one de- 
cisions, all of whom came into fellowship 
with us on the thirteenth. We cannot speak 
too highly of the plan as it is being used 
by Rev. McD. Howsare. Although Brother 
McNeal and the writer felt the need of his 
experience and inspiration, we feel that our 
efforts have been crowned with success. 
Five whole families enlisted in the King’s 
service besides many others whose coming 
has closed the gap in many more homes. A 
new spirit of worship and service has per- 
meated the whole community and we are 
made to feel that the end is not yet. Our 
men’s organization at this place, which 
numbers about ninety men, was highly en- 
tertained April 24 with an address given 
by Judge Raymond A. Kerr, of Tippecanoe 
City, on the subject of “Man’s Duty.” Our 
Sunday-school here now has an enrollment 
of two hundred and eight and is still grow- 
ing. May the good work go on.—S. M. 
Woops, Pastor. 


Palmer College Notes 


‘THE year at Palmer has been a success- 

ful one, though the financial struggle has 
been unusually hard, owing to the canvass 
for funds for the annex thus reducing gifts 
for maintenance. The annex is now com- 


LUAU 
The Best We Have 


‘HRIST wants the best. He in the far- 
off ages 
Once claimed the firstling of the flock, the 
finest of the wheat; 
And still he asks his own with gentlest 
pleading 
To lay their highest hopes and brightest 
talents at his feet. 
He'll not forget the feeblest service, hum- 
blest love, 
He a asks that of our store we give 
im 
The best we have. 
Christ gives the best. He takes the hearts 
we offer 
And fills them with his glorious beauty, 
joy, and peace. 
And in his service we are growing stronger, 
The calls to grand achievement still in- 
crease. 
The richest gifts for us on earth, or in 
heaven above 
Are hid in Christ. In Jesus we receive 
The best we have. 


And is our best too much? 
us remember 
How once our Lord poured out his soul 
for us, 
And in the prime of his mysterious man- 
hood 
Gave up his precious life upon the cross! 
The Lord of Lords, by whom the worlds 
were made, 
Through bitter grief and tears gave us 
The best we have. 


—Selected. 
IMAL MAA 


pleted and will be formally opened at the 
coming commencement. 

The Christian Endeavor society in addi- 
tion to other activities is conducting an 
efficient class in Expert Endeavor. They 
held an interesting Sunrise Prayer Meeting 
Easter morning. 

There will be but few changes in faculty 
for the coming year. Prof. and Mrs. Velie, 
who have been with us since the reopening, 
have accepted positions: near Chicago and 
to the very great regret of all will sever 


O friends, let 
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their connection with the college at the 
clese of the summer school. 


The Summer School for Teach i 
er 
held June 9 to August 9. An cmlicent 
exceeding that of all former summer ses- 
“—— is already assured. 
ere will be twenty-eight 
the commencement May 27. sopencs om 


tertainments and featur i 
preimage st es will accompany 


The annual May Da 
I y Fet 
planned with more elaboration the 


events of a similar kind. Th 
} . e di 
made a vacation day. 


is being 
n former 
y will be 


Defiance Summer Schools for 


isters 

. July 7-17 
As already annourced, the lectures of Dr. 
: Blackwood and of Dr. Goodrich will con- 
imue throughout th« school. The presence 
of either of tnese men is enough to assure 
as a of the school. ps 

u 2 faculty contains 
orher good, strong men. 7 on he mane 
Rev. W. Perey Fletcher, D. D., of Toronto, 
His wil ke a new voice to many at the 
tgp Although weil knewn to all of us 
by reputation, many of those living in Defi- 
— territory have never heard him speak 
Jr. Fletcher has had wide experience in 
Christian education work, and is now the 
A.lult Superintendent of the Department of 
Education cf the Geaer:! Convention. | He 
is an experi on the rura, church and will 
ae - a peo of fcur lectures on the 
m ; re : : 

subject a ry Church.” dealing with such 

‘eacher Training in the R 

Grading ‘n the Rural Scheol. ee 

Worship in the Rural School. 

Reaching the Unreached. 


Adapting th ildi 
Pg «ey & the Old Building, 


Rural Survey. 

An adequate Rural Program. 

Eg on Workers. 

_Vr. Fletcher, I am glad i - 
ning to be here throughout ‘the s sclioel oa 
will render a valuable service on the side 
lines as well as in the classroom. I hope 
that every member of the faculty, so far as 
possible, will follow Dr. Fletcher’s example 
and plan to be here from first to last, thus 


giving large opportunity for 
ferences. ~ wena 


Remember the 
Best” Summer 
held at Defiance 


or Building 


slogan, “The Biggest and 
School for Ministers ever 


Diitanak. Os. GEO. C. ENDERs. 


Miss Angie Crew Enjoys an 
Earthquake 
An Excerpt From One of Her Letters 


W ITH the beginning of this semester I 

have been attending language school 
three hours a day, and as it takes me quite 
a while to go and come I haven’t very much 
time left. 

I suppose you have read in the papers 
about the big quake January 15. It surely 
was big enough to suit me. We were all in 
bed (it was about six o’clock). Whenever 
we have a severe earthquake during the 
night we always get under the bed. Well, 
we were all. awakened by the first shock 
which had a very: great. vertical movement. 
Miss Stacy yelled for me to get under the 
bed. We each have-single beds and we have 
them placed close together. We each have 
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our trunks under our beds, too. Very soon 
the two Japanese girls came running into 
the room and Miss Stacy told them to get 
under the bed. Can you imagine how four 
grown-ups can get under two single beds 
that have two trunks under them? Any- 
way that’s the feat Miss Stacy expected us 


to perform. I got out of bed but where I 
was I’m not real sure. More about that 
later. 


The house swayed back and forth quite 
violently. We could hear the things down- 
stairs falling but didn’t know just what they 
were. The first shock had severed the elec- 
tric light wires and we were in darkness. 
Cur house is a frail thing anyway and I do 
not see for the life of me how it kept from 
collapsing. It swayed back and forth like 
the President McKinley did during a storm. 
In fact, it swayed so violently that we were 
afraid to go downstairs and outside. It is 
impossible to stand during a severe quake, 
and this was severe, I can tell you. It lasted 
for several minutes and all during that time 
we were huddled down on the floor, expecting 
the house to collapse at any moment. As 
s00n as we could we went downstairs. We 
were afraid that the stove had fallen over. 
My electric grill, alarm clock, Miss Stacy’s 
silver trays, bottles, and several other ar- 
ticles were scattered all over the floor. We 
were all very much afraid that fires would 
break out again and destroy the rest of the 
<ity, but fortunately no fires occurred. 

As usual, we found something to laugh 
about. After the quake had ceased Miss 
Stacy asked me if I got under the bed. I 
said, “No, I was in between the two beds.” 
Well, Miss Stacy declares that was where 
she was. We have been wondering ever 
since whether we haven’t disproven that old 
axiom, “Two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time.” I suppose that if 
this quake had occurred before the great 
earthquake of September 1, it would have 
done an awful lot of damage. It did quite 
a lot anyway. The fact of the matter is 
the September 1 quake did not leave very 
much to be destroyed by this one. 

The Kasumi Cho house had a lot more 
plastering knocked off, and the Azabu 
Church, which had just been fixed, was dam- 
aged, but not nearly so badly as by the 
big quake. 

I am feeling quite well again. I don’t 
believe there is any doubt but that I shall 
like Japan. I like everything but the earth- 
quakes and as. they only come once in a 
while, they only add to the spice of life. The 
last one was most too spicy, but it was an 
experience worth having. 


The Children’s Internationale 
(Continued from page nine) 
self-respect, reverence for others, respon- 
sibility for property. This last was unfor- 
getable. 
lined on one side with rows of broken boxes 
which had brought canned goods from home. 
I looked at them wonderingly. Here was a 
maimed doll, there a frayed ribbon, perhaps 
only a handful of smooth pebbles picked up 


The floor of an old barrack was, 
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on the shore, in some only the torn remains 
of a shredded wheat biscuit carton. To my 
puzzled question came the answer, “They 
are children’s boxes. Every one, you see, 
wants something to which he can say ‘my.’ ” 
Yes! in those ancient countries where every 
cone takes what he can without reason or 
right, there is a new generation arising who 
will respect property because they have 
some, who will recognize the rights of oth- 
ers because they cherish their own. Who 
knows? Perhaps those who have come out 
of the great tribulation are the saving rem- 
nant who shall build a better life in these 
old lands. 

And to help them are those thousands 
more in Oropos, reaping the wheat- 
fields by the sea; in the island of the 
Syra, making their truck farms even as 
they mix the mortar and carry the field 
rock to build their own asylum; in Thessaly, 
where they are organizing agricultural com- 
munities, five thousand strong. Through 
all the islands and on the mainland these 
children are gathered, geing to school, as in 
Cephalonia under an occasional palm tree, 
or in some old palace, or on the sunburnt 
sands by the sea, learning the three “R’s” 
end that greatest “R” of all—righteousness. 


HOW DID THEY ESCAPE? 


They are all ages—some so tiny one won- 
ders how they survived the hardships of the 
Great Disaster. There on the hilltop look- 
ing down on the ruins of Richard Coeur de 
Lion’s Crusader’s Castle at Sidon is a 
pasha’s palace with rough new outbuildings, 
filled with hundreds of little ones, all under 
four years old. I can see them now, play- 
ing all the old games of childhood, and the 
newer kindergarten ones, too, and singing 
as though there were no hatred and murder 
in the world. 

I know what Christ meant when he an- 
swered the query, “Who is greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?” I saw just such a 
child in Beirot—a_ glorious fairy, all 
brown, curls and brown eyes and a childish 
accent which taught me how beautiful the 
English language can be. A bundle of rags 
moved by the roadside on that long retreat 
before fire and sword. An American doc- 
tor’s wife stopped and uncovered an unccr- 
scious baby. No protestations of its useless- 
ness prevented that mother from carrying 
that child in her arms. After months of 
careful nursing the child recovered. Today 
ker little soul looks up at you and you know 
why you will have to wait at the gate of 
heaven till the children pass St. Peter. Her 
name is Azadhoui—“Child of Freedom.” I 
cannot but think of it every time I sing 
“Sweet Land of Liberty.” 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


What more shall I say? For time would 
fail me to tell of the boys at Jubail who 
are breaking stone and mending roadways, 
or learning to be artificers of silver; of that 
group that have built a whole wooden vil- 
lage with their own hands at Ibraham, of 
those sturdy youngsters who have excavated 
and rebuilt the old mill and outbuildings in 
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another village, of the hundreds of girls in 
eighteen buildings high up in the Lebanons 
at Ghazir, learning to weave the finest ori- 
ental rugs, even carding and dyeing and 
spinning the wool; of the lace-makers in 
Beirut, etc. Where are they not? There 


Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. In 
Nazareth, across the narrow streets from 
the church that keeps worship over the cave 
of the Holy Family, boys of twelve are 
learning to be carpenters. They are even 
going to school by the hundreds in the court- 
yards of the great church and monastery 
that occupies the site of the house of our 
Lord’s brother James in Jerusalem. 

And when they sing “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” they look not so 
much up as out, as though they thought the 
divine providence were just now living in 
America. If “mercy and goodness are fol- 
lowing all their days,” as they recite the 
psalm so feelingly, they know quite well 
whose human hands are coveying it. All 
hail those wonderful men and women who 
are carrying this saving ministry to the old 
world! They give us a right to hope for 
our country. 

Can you hear the children singing? It is 
the finest internationale ever sung by mor- 
tal lips. 


are babies under the very eaves of the @/ 


| 


“A mother lives at the fountain of things, 
and she can mold the future as she will.”: 


y 








Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 
E. C. Hall, 1114 W. 8th St, E P 
A Le ee, Ohio. —— 
ory, 19 Birchwood Ave., Dayton, Ohia 
O. R. Mason, 612 W. Main St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
J. A. Tracy, R. R. 4, Box 108, Clay City, Illinois. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Deercreek Christian Church of the North 
western Indiana Conference is without tor 
September 1, 1924. — 


Galveston, Indiana. 


EMERSON L. POLK. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Leaf River Christian Church and North Grove | 
Church are without a pastor and prefer a married | 
man to take both churches. Parsonage at Leaf River. 
Interested parties address— 
J. D. PALMER, 
Leaf River, I. 
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CHURCH WANTED 


I am now ready to take up pastoral work any- 
where in our Christian denomination, and I will be 
glad to correspond with any church or churches con- 





cerning the same. My age is forty-two years. I have 
preaching eight years, and have a wife 
five children. I will come and preach a trial sermon 
if the churches so desire. 
J. V. DAvis. 


Costa, West Virginia. 





New JERSEY CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
The New Jersey Christian Conference will met 
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at the Carversville, epg Hage nae Christian Chureh. 
Friday, May 16, 1924, at ten a. m. 

The nearest railway station is Ravena Rock, N 
which is on the Belvidere division of the Pennsylvs 
nia Railroad. ge at Trenton or Easton. For 
particulars as to trains, etc., write Rev. L. F. Job» 
son, D. D., Carversville, Pennsylvania, the catia ad 
the entertaining church. 

A fellowship meeting will be held on Thursday 
evening, to which all delegates will be welcome. 

FRANK R. BEAcH, Secretary. 

1200 South Grove Street, 

Irvington, N. J. 















